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THE RULE THAT WORKS BOTH WAYS 


STANDING IN CONSTANT AWE OF THE DREAD GEN-YOSHA SOCIETY, THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
IS POWERLESS TO ENFORCE LAW AND ORDER AT HOME, OR CONTROL THE PERNICIOUS 
ACTIVITIES OF ITS ADVENTUROUS SUBJECTS IN CHINA.—EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY 
LAWS PROHIBIT CHINA FROM PUNISHING THESE OUTLAWS WHEN CAPTURED— 
JAPAN DARES NOT IMPOSE SENTENCE, BECAUSE THEY ARE ANIMATED BY 
PATRIOTISM, WORKING FOR THE GLORY OF GREATER NIPPON.— 
YET CHINA’S SOVEREIGNTY IS TO BE AGAIN IMPAIRED BECAUSE 
OF HER INABILITY TO COPE WITH A SITUATION LARGELY 
CREATED THROUGH THE LAWLESS ACTIVITIES OF 
JAPANESE SUBJECTS. 


EDITORIAL FOREWORD :—If a jingoistic, political organization existed in the 
United States for the purpose of imposing its fanatical will on the Federal authorities in 
questions involving the national honor and prestige, and, contemptuously ignoring all 
ethics of international law and justice, insisted on the occupation and annexation of 
weaker neighboring states : 


If a silent, unscrupulous and unseen leader, directing the operations of this society, 
resorted to assassination and Black-Hand methods in order to intimidate Government 
ificials and bend them to his will ; 


If the members of this wide-spread organization, acting under the belief that they 
vere performing a divine and patriotic mission, incited and carried out revolts in.Canada or 
Mexico, with the avowed purpose of creating a situation that would eventually compel the 

merican government to intervene and annex these countries because of their inability to 
maintain law and order ; 


If the Canadian or Mexican authorities, handicapped by extra-territoriality laws, 
ould not punish these filibusters and trouble-breeders, and were compelled to hand them 
wer to the American authorities for trial, and the latter, intimidated by the terrifying 
methods of the political Mafia, dared not impose sentence upon them ; 

_ If the leader of this organization carried out his threats, and from time to time, 
itominent officials of the American Government were assassinated by irresponsible fanatics 
he er pata committed suicide, and pacifist members of the Cabinet and Congress 

re bombed ; 
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If the masses of the American people locked up to this mysterious leader as the 
Hero of the Nation, and threatened to sweep out of power any administration that dare 
to prosecute him; 

What would be the status of the Government of the United States ? 

If, because of the vacillating policy of the United States Government in Mexiw 
and elsewhere, this Greater-American Society threatened to kill Secretary Lansing an( 
other members of the Cabinet ; 

If a bomb had actually been hurled at the Secretary of State and he was no 
blown to atoms because of a slight imperfection in the fuse ; 

If the people of the United States were furnished the evidence that this organiz. 
tion had deliberately fomented the existing troubles in Mexico, reducing that country toa 
state of anarchy and desolation ; that the members of the society were eae In the 
ranks of the rebels, that the President of Mexico had been assassinated by its ordex 
because of his refusal to come under American influence and sell out his country ; 

If the people of the United States can grasp such an unheard of situation, they 
will then begin to understand ee of actual conditions in China, brought about ly 
the machinations of a powerful political Mafia organization in Japan, which fears neither 
Man, God or the Devil. 

Tne Chinese authorities are powerless to cope with the situation. They dare nt 
arrest these trouble breeders, for whenever they have captured these men red-handed in 
the act, they have had to apologize for the insult to Japan, and pay indemnities for the 
lives of dead outlaws and furnish pensions for the wounded. The Japanese Government 
officials in turn, dare not punish these offenders, for fear of the vengeance of the society. 

The appointment of Baron Hayashi as Minister to China was heralded as the 
commencement of a new era in the relations between the two nations. Baron Hayashi 
never took pains to disguise his condemnation of Japan’s former policy towards China, 
The intentions of Japan may have been honorable in appointing this trained diplomst 
the Peking post, but the ch pager fact remains, that on the very day he arrived i 
Peking, the deplorable incident_at Changchiatun occurred. He never had a chance ti 
place his policy in operation. Japanese troops were stationed where they had no legil 
right to be. Was it a coincidence, or was the situation manufactured by those who ar 
determined at all costs to force the hand of the Japanese Government in China? 

_ Mr. Zumoto, the veteran Japanese journalist, now editing the Herald of Asis, 
referring to the inability of the present Cabinet to prosecute an honorable course towarh 
China, says: 

, ‘The trouble is, that their lack of courage makes them subservient to the wishs 
and ambitions of not only the military faction but even of a coterie of irresponsible 
political buccaneers who miss no opportunity in fishing in the troubled waters of diplomati 
complications with China. ”’ 

_ In another editorial in a subsequent issue of the Herald of Asia, Mr. Zumoti 
referring to the above statement, adds: 

‘‘This is not the_time to write a detailed history of the present Governments 
mismanagement of the Empire’s relations with China. When that time comes, t 
revelations that are sure to be made will stagger even those now most enthusiastic il 
upholding those in power.” 
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Another incident has arisen in 
Manchuria to complicate the delicate 
relations between China and Japan, and 
rovide the excuse for a further raid on 
China’s sovereignty. It is the inevitable 
result of dual responsibility and the 
natural sequence to a long list of similar 
affairs, typical of others that must 
follow in the future or just so long 
as Japanese troops are illegally permitted 
to roam around in Chinese territory 
outside the limits of the Japanese leas- 
ed railway zones. 


| This time they call it the Changchiatun 
Affair, At other times it was termed 
the Chang-li Incident, the Chang-chun 
Case, the Chang-tu Massacre, the 
Panchien-hsien Raid or the Liaoyuan 
Fracas. It makes no difference by 
what name it was officially designated, 
Japanese and Chinese blood was always 
spilled, the honor of Japan and the 
“sacred prestige ’’ of the Japanese army 
was always at stake. In every case 
Japan insisted that the Chinese were in 
the wrong, and inspired with hatred and 
contempt for Japan. In every instance 
F the Chinese Government had to 
- apologize for the insult to Japan, and 
punish the high military and civil officials 
of the district in which the trouble 
occurred, and, in addition, pay heavy 
indemnities for the loss of Japanese 
lives, and pensions to the wounded. 


On the very day that Baron 
Hayashi, the new apostle of a_ better 
= understanding between Japan and China, 
arrived in Peking, the unfortunate clash 
* at Changchiatun startled the two nations. 
The versions as to what occurred differ. 
There has been no serious effort made 
to establish the facts by a joint or 
neutral commission. As usual, there 
was a brawl, with the result that. several 
Japanese soldiers lost their lives, by 
insisting on entering the Chinese bar- 
racks to interview the commanding 
officer. The Japanese story is to the 
effect that a Japanese druggist had a 
row with some Chinese soldiers and was 
soundly thrashed. He complained to 
| the Japanese police sergeant attached to 
= the newly opened Consulate, who there- 
> “pon proceeded to the Chinese barracks 
and insisted on interviewing the com- 
;mandant. Refused admittance, he car- 
etied his complaint to the commander of 
)2 detachment of Japanese soldiers 
encamped in the town. A lieutenant 
| With a squad of 20 men then accompani- 
-¢d the sergeant to the Chinese barracks 
sind again demanded admission, and 
Succeeded in forcing their way into the 
SClonel’s office. Accounts differ as to 
pwho fired the first shot. What is 
; Down, is that several Japanese lost their 
lives, and a pitched battle ensued. Chinese 
ETeports state that the row started when 
a of their soldiers admonished the 
eader of a Japanese gang of smugglers 
"gaged in furnishing arms to the 
ongolian bandits and insurgents. It is 
ot our intention to discuss the merits 
4 case where the facts still remain to 
pe established. Without awaiting the 
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result of a joint investigation, the 
incident was seized upon by Japan as the 
vehicle for presenting a set of demands, 
which, if complied with, will for all 
practical purposes, loosen China’s hold 
on Manchuria and Inner Mongolia and 
ultimately hand these provinces over 
to Japanese rule. 


On the assumption that the whole 
responsibility rests on the Chinese, the 


(World’s Werk) 
Tut Premier oF JAPAN 
Marguts SHicenonsu OKUMA 


His life has been twice attempted by the 
fanatical followers of Japan’s political Black- 
Hand Society. 


Japanese formulated demands designed 
to prevent any recurrence of these 
incidents. It is said, however, in Chinese 
circles that the decision to present the 
greater part of these demands was arriv- 
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ed at in Tokio before Baron Hayashi 
left to take up his post, that is, before 
the Chengchiatung incident occurred. 


The demands are said to inciude the 
following :— 

(1) That the commander of the 28th 
Division of Chinese troops be reprimanded. 

(2) Punishment and dismissal of the 
Chinese military officers and the men who 
took part in the fighting. 

(3) The publication of a proclamation. 
throughout South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia warning the Chinese 
soldiery not to molest Japanese civilians. _ 

(4) The establishment of Japanese police 
stations at certain points in Scuth Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

(5) The appointment of Jap.nese military 
advisers to each Chinese military headquar- 
ters in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. 

(6) The engagement of Japanese military- 
instructors in all military schools and 
colleges in China. 

(7) The payment of compensation to the 
families of the Japanese soldiers who were 
killed or wounded at Chengchiatung. : 

(8) An apology. by China for the insult to 
the Japanese army. 


As was the case in connection with 
the twenty-one demands presented in 
January, 1915, these demands, it is be- 
lieved, are described by the Japanese 
authorities as demands and desires, 
namely, points that will be insisted upon 
and others that will be secured if- 
possible. 


As also in the case of the notorious 
twenty-one. demands we are informed 
by the Japanese Manchuria Daily News 
ot Dairen, that Secretary Funatsu of 
the Japanese Legation in officially notify-_ 
ing Premier Tuan of the opening of. 
negotiations agreed with him to keep 
their progress a mutual secret until.a 
certain stage was reached and to answer, 
for the leakage of the secret. ; 


The Peking correspondent. of The 
China Press submitted the foregoing) 
statement to the Japanese Minister, who: 
after admitting that the demands were- 
substantially correct, was asked. if he 
cared to make any comment. In reply,: 
he said in part: : 

‘The most important question is that of 
the establishment of police stations at certain 
tee in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 

ongolia, This matter has a long history.- 
At the conclusion of-the Russo-Japanese. war 
the Japanese Government sent delegates to 
Peking to enter upon negotiations in regard 
to a settlement of the questions between China" 
and Japan in connection with Manchuria. On- 
that occasion Japan requested that an article: 
should be inserted in the treaty to the effect 
that the Chinese Government would reorganize. 
the administration in Manchuria so that peace’ 
and order might prevail in that region. - ? 

“During the negotiations the Chinese: 
delegates insisted that the insertion of the 
article in question would be a serious loss of 
‘face’ to their government and asked that it” 
should be deleted from the draft of the treaty. 
If this were done they would give a respon- 
sible assurance that the reorganization of the. 
administration as desired would be carried out 
and this could be inserted in the minutes of 
the negotiations. The Japanese delegates. 
agreed to the dropping of the article from the 
treaty relying upon the assurance embodied in 
the official minutes. 

“ That was ten years ago, but there has been 
no improvement in the administration as pro- 
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mised. Year after year the Japanese residents 
of Manchuria have suftered outrage and losses 
from bandits, and from time to time the 
Japanese Government has presented statistics 
to the Chinese Government and called its atten- 
tion to the promise it had given to reorganize 
the admunistration so as to prevent these 
disorders. In all between seventy and eighty 
cases were reported of outrages by the 
Hunghutze in which Japanese subjects had 
been killed, wounded or suffered loss of 
property. Last year more than fifty cases 
occurred, On the part of the Japanese govern- 
ment it was sincerely hoped that China would 
make some genuine endeavor efhciently to 
police. Manchuria, and it repeatedly made 
representations to the Chinese government. 
The latter took no action, 


“‘Last year negotiations took place in re- 
gard to the so-called twenty-one demands. 
China granted the mght-to Japanese subjects 
to reside-in the interior of Manchuria. As it 
was essential that the lives and property of 
Japanese subjects who availed themselves of 
this right should be safeguarded, the Japanese 
government demanded joint polhcing. This 
demand for certain reasons was dropped, 
Now the Japanese government has again 
presented some such desire, but in quite a 
different form. It is requested that Japanese 
police officials should be employed by the pro- 
vincial authorities, and that Japanese police- 
men should be stationed at places in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia where 
the number of Japanese residents justified 
the step. 


“There is no doubt that there are a number 
of Japanese undesirable characters in the 
regions as a result of free residence in the 
interior having been granted and such people 
are sometimes uncontrollable by the Chinese 
policemen. Asaresult trouble is otten caused 
and therefore it would be convenient for both 
sides that Japanese policemen should be 
stationed at certain places in the regions con- 
cerned. There is no desire on the part of the 
japanese government to interfere in any way 
with the Chinese police administration ; it only 
wishes to look aiter the interests of respect- 
able Japanese residents and to control 
Japanese undesirables,” 

The demands and “desires’’ are now 
undergoing ‘‘negotiation,’’ and the above 
comment trom the Japanese Munister 
indicates the line of argument that will 
be advanced to force China into consent- 
ing to joint Japanese police control in 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. It is 
clear that existing conditions cannot 
endure forever. So long as dual re- 
sponsibility continues; while Japanese 
detachments are marched and quartered 
outside the leased zones in detiance of 
the rights of China; and an imperium in 
imperio exists in Manchuria, these 
periodic clashes with their regrettable 
losses of life are bound to recur, and 
each fresh incident will serve to drive 
the barb of Japanese domination deeper 
and deeper into the unresisting body of 
China’s independence. It is the penalty 
that China must pay for her refusal to 
put her house in order. 

Although there is a certain amount of 
justice in the Japanese contention, it is 
well to bear in mind that it presents only 
one side of tre case. China is not alto- 
gether to blame. Half the disturbances 
in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, 
the banditti activity in Shantung, and 
the revolutionary movements of the last 
three years in all parts of China are 
traceable largely to Japanese instigation 

and support. This is especially true in 
Manchuria, where Japanese adventurers 
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are not only found fighting in the ranks 
of the lawiess clement, but are engaged 
in smuggling arms ana munitions ior the 
Mongonan insurgents and unghutze 
robbers. China is powerless to put a 
stop to these outrages, for n accoraance 
with the laws ot extra-territoriality, 
whenever these Japanese adventurers 
are captured, they must be turned over 
to their Consul for trial. They are then 
invariably released without punishment. 
It is only necessary to recall the ‘lusheyi 
arms smuggling case, in June, 1912, when 
the Japanese smuggler chief, Oshikizo, 
and his band, were captured red-handed 
with the convoy of munitions after a 
stiff. battle in which the Japanese and 
their Mongolian allies boldly attacked 
the Chinese military encampment. The 
prisoners were duly handed over to the 
Japanese Consul, who refused to punish 
them on the unheard of grounds that 
they were too low a class for him to 
bother with! The Japanese Muinister 
when appealed to, supported his sub- 
ordinate and also refused to interfere. 
The result was that China had to pay an 
indemnity for capturing and confiscating 
the arms, and, m addition, payments 
were made to the families of the Japan- 
ese adventurers who were killed, and 
pensions for the wounded! 


The same spirit was manifested in 
February, 1913, when the native police 
of Shanghai rounded up a group of 
rebels, and, in the fight which ensued 
one of the latter was killed and another 


wounded. These were identified as 
Japanese subjects named Kanai and 
Yamakochi. On their persons were 


found certificates signed by the rebel 
leaders together with other seditious 
documents connecting them with the 
revolutionary cause. Notwithstanding 
that they had forfeited all right to the 
protection of their own government, the 
Japanese Consul General at Shanghai 
demanded that the detectives who hunt- 
ed down the rebels should be punished, 
and that the Chinese Government should 
apologize and pay an indemnity to the 
family of the dead rebel and a pension 
to the wounded. In addition, he urged 
the enactment of a special law for the 
protection of Japanese in the future. 
The evidence in the possession of the 
Chinese authorities as to the guilt of the 
Japanese, however, was so irrefutable, 
that the incident was finally compromis- 
ed, by the payment on March 30 of the 
same year of the sum of $6,000 to the 
family of the dead Japarese and $1,000 
to the wounded patriot. These facts 
speak for themselves. No comment is 
necessary. 


If Japan cannot and wil] not control 
her own subjects, and persists in placing 
obstacles in the way of China, how can 
the latter be expected to clean up the 
province? If China is to be reprimanded 
for interfering with their pernicious 
activities and compelled to apologize for 
the “insult to Japan’? and indemnify 
the families of slain outlaws, is it any 
wonder that she now hesitates to enforce 


the law? It’s a poor rule that won’ 
work both ways. If Japan will call of 
her adventurers, smugglers and trouble. 
breeders in China, and make an example 
of them, there is iittle doubt that Ching 
will be able quickly to restore order 
within her boundaries. But so long as 
the Japanese Government encourages 
officers and men of the reserve to be 
recruited for service with the Chinese 
revolutionaries, and openly permits 
gangs of rowdies and trouble breeders 
to organize and drill in Dairen, 
preparatory to shipping them to Shan. 
tung, China is powerless to help herself, 


The other side of the case must be 
told. Evidence is now available to 
substantiate the accusation that the 
“wonderful and efficient” government oj 
Japan is also powerless to enforce law 
and order within its own domains, and, 
the testimony fully proves, that to this 
singular situation is traceable nearly al 
the woes and troubles that have fallen 
upon China in the past few years. The 
facts are notorious, but we have waited 
for a suitable opportunity to place them 
before our readers. The truth, coming 
from an American journalist in China, 
would be immediately challenged ani 
condemned by the pro-Japanese pub- 
licists in America as a willful libel on 
the Japanese government. Mr. J. K. Oh, 
the able editor of 7he New York Herald, 
was roundly abused and criticised wher, 
a few years back, he exposed the inner 
workings of this patriotic political Black- 
Hand organization in Korea. We have 
waited patiently for the Japanese to 
publish the facts themselves. We knew 
that in due time they would come to it. 
The Japanese correspondent of Zhe Sun 
(New York) touched on the subject last 
year and almost revealed the truth w 
describing the disappearance of the two 
Indian political refugees trom Tokyo on 
the eve of their deportation at the rt 
quest of the British Government. Tie 
complete story has at last been told ly 
Dr. J. Ingram Bryan, the special corres 
pondent in Japan cf the New Yor 
Evening Post. Although he reveals m 
names, this deficiency is fully suppliei 
in the September number of the /afa 
Magazine, edited by the same Dr. Bryat. 
We deem this matter of such importance 
to the world at large, of such mometl 
at this time to the future of China, the 
in behalf of justice we reproduce here 
with both articles in their entirety. 


There is only one honest opinion tol 
formed after a perusal of _ thes 
authoritative facts. The Japanese Gor 
ernment is responsible before tlt 
tribunal of the world, for many of tit 
misfortunes of China; and culpabl 
because it is within its power to pulé 
stop to these incessant outbreaks asl 
clashes. That it does not dare to do % 
that there is no statesman in Japan wi 
has the courage to defy the dread pow" 
of the political and patriotic Mati 
called the Gen-Yosha headed }) 
Mitsuru Toyama, is ample evidence tht 
Japan has yet to learn those higher ethis 
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of international justice on which the 
peace of the world must necessarily be 
pased. ‘The evidence is complete. The 
Japanese writers condemn their govern- 
ment out of theirown mouths. Japanese 
oficials dare not enforce the law in 
their own territory, and, because of this, 


China must pay. The Japanese Govern- 
ment dares not enforce the law on its 


own nationals in China; China cannot,. 


because of extra-territoriality. There- 
fore China must be punished. Her 
sovereignty must be taken away. She 
must accede to Japan’s demands. Such 


- the neck of defenseless China. 
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is the justice of Nippon. Such is the 
secret of Japanese power. Suchis the 


force that Western civilization must ~ 
reckon with, after the yoke is placed on 
Such is 
the way of benevolent Nippon, the idol 
of the American pacifists. 


MYSTERIOUS PERSONAGE SHAPES EVENTS IN JAPAN 


HIS CONNECTION. WITH IMMINENT CABINET CHANGES 


PREMIER OKUMA’S RETENTION OF OFFICE OPPOSED BY DANGEROUS JINGO ELEMENT 
DIRECTED BY THE HIDDEN POWER—ASSASSINATION THEIR RECOURSE IN PAST—OKUMA LOST LEG BY 
BOMB—THIS ELEMENT NOW SEES JAPAN’S CHANCE OF A THOUSAND YEARS. 


Tokio, July xo.—Rumor is persistent that 
within the next few weeks Count Okuma will 
resign the Premiership and give way to a man 
of bolder national policy ; and the public mind 
everywhere appears convinced,that the report 
is well founded. To those familiar with the 
inner workings of Japanese politics the re- 
signation of the veteran statesman will come 
asno surprise. A full description of these 
wheels within wheels might appear too far- 
fetched for publication, though it would throw 
an interesting light on the Oriental mind. 
Suffice it to say that there is a very bitter if 
not dangerous element opposed to Count 
Okuma’s retention of office; and to the Gov- 
ernment because Count Okuma is at the head 
of it and in a large measure controls its 
foreign policy. This element is engineered by 
amysterious individual who keeps behind the 
scenes* His hand is keenly felt, though no 
one, save his agents, ever sets eye on him. 
For more than thirty years he has been the 
unrelenting enemy of the aged Count; and the 
ground of his inveterate opposition is nothing 
personal, but Japanese-like, purely patriotic. 

Thirty years ago, when Count Okuma was 
Foreign Minister and sought to solve the 
judiciary problem by having foreign judges sit 
on the Japanese bench during trials involving 
foreigners, this man, backed by a large and 
influential national element, regarded the 
Proposal of the Count as derogatory to the 
prestige of the Empire and proceeded to have 
the offending Minister blown to atoms by a 
bomb, Happily the Count escaped with the 
loss of a leg only ; but the partial achievement 
of the dastardly plot fully achieved its object ; 
Count Okuma was driven out of office and the 
proposal to allow foreign judgeson the Japan- 
est bench was immediately withdrawn. From 
that day to this, in all movements for the 
overthrow of those yielding too much defer- 
ence to foreigners, this master-mind in the 
background has been the slow but none the 
less effective leader. 


Felt in Case of China and Korea 


_When the prestige of Japan was scouted in 
Korea, and China appeared to be gaining the 
whip hand in that peninsula, there was a 
Silent but sudden change in the situation; for 
the Queen was assassinated and Japanese 
influence at one bound became paramount: 
and this mysterious individual aforesaid was 
alleged to have engineered the whole achieve- 
ment, Some years ago, when the policy of 
the Tokio Cabinet was supposed to be con- 
‘rary to the dignity of the Japanese Empire 
respecting China, the authorities were warned. 
hey failed to heed the warning; and the 
hext thing that happened was that one evening, 
when the Director of the Political Affairs 


Bureau was approaching his residence, he was 
thrust through from behind by a sword in the 
hand of an agent of the man behind the scenes, 


Some months ago, when the Cabinet’s policy 
in China again offended the scruples of the 
jingo patriots and Count Okuma proved in- 
vulnerable to‘threats; this same individual had 
another attempt made on the life of the 
aged statesman, the defect of the bomb- 
maker alone having prevented his being blown 
into eternity. When Yuan Shih-kai proposed 
to send an envoy to Japan to offer felicitations 
on the Imperial coronation, the individual 
aforementioned warned the authorities that 
should Japan disgrace herself by accepting an 
envoy from her inveterate enemy on the oc- 
casion of such high Imperial glory, the envoy 
would never return home alive, and the au- 
thorities, although they had already sent 
acceptance of the proposal to Yuan, were 
ignominiously obliged to cancel it, knowing 
only too well that what the man behind the 
scenes says he will do is always done. 


Again when the British authorities request- 
ed the Tokio Government to order the deporta- 
tion of certain Indians who were alleged to be 
plotting against the Allies, the man behind the 
scenes regarded the compliance of the Japan- 
ese Government with the order of a foreign 


Government as out of place, and warned the. 


officials that the order would be fulfilled at 
their peril. Thus the Government found it- 
self between the Scylla of assassination on the 
one hand and the Charybdis of defying 
the British Government on the other; so they 
compromised by conniving at the plans of the 
offended patriots at home, who spirited away 
the Indians in such a manner that even the 
national police could not find them. It is ex- 
plained in Tokio that, after this mysterious 
individual took the refugees to his house, the 
police were put on the scent and instructed to 
watch for the appearance of the Indians, who 
never appeared atall. They are supposed to 
have been kept hidden in some place unti] an 
opportunity occurred to ship them to neutral 
territory ; which may have had something to 
do with the necessity of policing Japanese 
waters with British cruisers, as occurred some 
time ago. 


There is no doubt, too, that this individual 
and his agents have done much to assist the 
revolutions in China, as they are said to have 
been in constant consultation with Sun Yat- 
sen and other leaders who have been taking 
refuge in Japan, and have also been watching 
every movement of the Tokio Cabinet in its 
attitude toward China, and, if consistent with 
their past methods, have doubtless been 
threatening with dire reprisal any departure 
from the jingo policy toward China. 


From THE EVENING POST, New York, August 3, 1916 


[Special Correspondence of The Evening Post.] 


A Marvel for Occidental Minds 


Western readers will probably ask how it is 
possible for one individual in the background 
to accomplish so effectively these dire designs 
without getting into the clutches of the law. 
The circumstances are unique, to say the least. 
In the first place, there is no direct proof that 
the individual had any direct contact or 
connection with the plots already mentioned. 
He has merely formed the plots and found 
the agents willing to die in the execution of 
them, something always possible in a land 
where the holiest act of life is death for the 
nation’s honor. As a matter of fact, in most 
of the episodes alluded to the direct agent lost 
his life or took it himself rather than face a 
tribunal. In one case one of the chief agents of 
the mysterious leader was declared acquitted on 
the ground thay, although he had engineered 
the plot leading to a certain assassination, 
there was no proof that he had anything to do 
with the killing. 

Another fact that has to be remembered is 
that there is a very general understanding that 
this individual has many times saved the 
nation from disgraceful mistakes or blunders 
that the Government was making, or about to 
make, and that therefore he is 2 hero who 
should have the backing of the nai‘on, which 
undoubtedly he has. No Cabinet could live a 
day which attempted to attack a man who had 
the backing of so considerable a portion of 
the nation. The authorities have too much 
respect for the wheel-within-wheel method of 
the masses in this country to attempt any 
interference with it; and, on the whole, it 
works well; for in many ways the Japanese 
are even a more self-governing people than 
the Chinese. The master-hand who manages 
the intricacies of these unofficial plots and 
executions of them is himself seldom or never 
seen in the capital; should it be rumored that 
his presence was observed there, consternation 
would ensue; for it would mean something 
stirring was about to happen. But he is said 
to have an agent in Tokio who is even more 
accomplished in artful diplomacy than his 
master, the latter being used largely as 
substitute, vicariously bearing unpleasant” 
responsibility, when such has to be borne. 


Connection with Okuma’s Retirement 


What all this has to do with the approaching 
resignation of Count Okuma may not appear 
clear, but the connection is none the less 
certain. The references to the mysterious 
individual who plans and plots al! radical 
changes in Japanese politics I have made on 
the authority of those I am bound to believe— — 
——— who know whereof they speak. - 

ow, while Count Okuma is not aman to be — 
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frightened by threats of assassination, and 
has more than once expressed himself as ready 
to die in the execution of his duty as Premier, 
he nevertheless sees no particular use in 
defying the nation and making a martyr of 
himself in vain. He doubtless looks back and 
sees those who died to prevent Japan’s 
forward policy in Korea as eventually more 
mistaken from a Japanese point of view than 
those who died to forward such expeditions. 
lf he remains in office and dies maintaining the 
status quo in China, he may and very probably 
will be, in the years to come, held up as one 
who died to crush his nation’s ambition to 
expand; who tried to keep her within prison 
walls and thus to bring upon her congestion. 
And while he thus ponders, there stealthily 
linger without the hands that have already 
vainly tried twice to blow him beyond the 
bounds of space and time; and these hands 
are as capable of trying it a third time as ever 
they were a first or a second. Not, as has 
been already suggested, that there is any 
personal animosity against Count Okuma, but 
he stands for a oneness with modern civiliza- 
tion and Western sympathy that is by many 
patriots regarded as dangerous to the future 
of Japan. 
‘‘ Chance of a Thousand Years” 


Inthe present combination of events in China 
and in Europe some of the more aggressive 
Japanese patriots see the chance of a thousand 
years for adjusting all the nation’s problems 
in East Asia. This phrase, ‘ the opportunity 
of a thousand years,” has been used by Count 
Okuma himself, but not with the aggressive 
meaning that some of his jingo countrymen 
would have him put into it. The war in 
Europe goes on, with no sign of cessation; 
while circumstances in China do not actually 
improve; yet Japan has gained practically 
nothing, and done practically nothing toward 
the furtherance of her ambitions. The Okuma 
Government tried it fifteen months ago when 
the famous twenty-one demands were present- 
ed to Peking, and the result was regarded by 
most Japanese as an egregious failure. The 
Cabinet saved itself by sacrificing its ablest 
member, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Nothing of importance has been done since. 
The Cabinet has attempted to add to its life by 
entering into an alliance with Russia, but the 
jingoes regard that as but another chain on 
Japan’s freedom of action in the Orient. The 
malcontents were for the most ‘part kept 
quiescent by realizing that on the present 
Cabinet depended the proper carrying out of 
the Imperial coronation. Since the accomplish- 
ment of that event the cry for the resignation 
of the Cabinet has been unceasing. I[t was 
never louder and more persistent than at the 
present time, 

In Japan a Premier is not a mere presiding 
officer, as in some countries; he is more like 
the President of the United States; a man who 
is expected to initiate new policies and execute 
them. The Premier, say the Japanese, should 
be a man who can do things, or who can see 
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that they are done. If, after he has had his 
chance, he does not succeed in doing things, 
he should resign and let some other man try 
what he can do. Count Okuma has had 
plenty of time to do things in China; but he 
has not done them. Now he should give way 
to one who.can do them, or at least who thinks 
he can. The talk of there being no one to 
succeed Count Okuma is all nonsense, says the 
press. When the old grass is burnt the new 
grass soon appears; but the new cannot wel] 
appear until the old is duly burnt. So old 
officials, when they cease “to do things,” 
should be removed; there are always others 
waiting to be given a chance to show what 
they can do. Nothing was done in Korea so 
long as Prince Ito ruled there; nor in the time 
of his successor, Viscount Soné, but when the 
man of the hour was appointed, General Count 
Terauchi, he had hardly been two months in 
the country when its annexation to Japan was 
announced and became an accomplished fact 
without even a battle. 


A Call for Count Terauchi 


Now, there is a man who can do things! 
Let Count Okuma give place to a man like 
Field-Marshal Count Terauchi, and she will 
have some chance of coming into her own. 
This is the prevailing sentiment in Tokio, 
But the more conservative element wants 
Baron Kato, or Mr, Hara, head of the Seiyu- 
kai party, and there is no doubt these men 
would command the confidence of many; but 
they do not fulfil the national ideal in the same 
way as a man who can do things does, like 
Field-Marshal Count Terauchi, whose presence 
now in Tokio is regarded as ominous of the 
expected change. 

Japan is thus at present torn between two 
powerful] elements, the conservatives and 
progressives; the former desiring to move 
carefully in harmony with Great Britain, 
Russia, and western sympathy generally, while 
the latter demand a free hand in China no 
matter who likes it or not. The mysterious 
individual already mentioned is said to be 
marshalling his forces to drive out the Okuma 
Cabinet, and the press is apparently backing 
up the campaign; so it is taken for granted 
that a new Cabinet in the near tuture is 
certain. But-as the new alliance with Russia 
binds Japan still closer to the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance and to respect for the 
sovereignty of China, it is difficult to see 
where the jingoes are to gain by forcing 4 
change. They are said to see in the new 
alliance a safeguard against interference 
with Japan’s policy in China by the United 
States; and to that extent it may do some- 
thing to appease them; but they demand as a 
Premier a man of quick action who can seize 
opportunities and move surely, a man more 
after the manner of Terauchi than either 
Okuma or Kato is, These next few weeks 
will show whether the conservatives or the 
aggressives are to gain control] of the Govern- 
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MITSURU TOYAMA AND THE GEN-YOSHA 


[By Banson Hrrar] 


From THE JAPAN MAGAZINE, September, 1916 


Among the great men of Japan there are 
some of unique type, seldom if ever found 
among other nations. Some of these are men 
of remarkable insight into national affairs, and 
they are never restrained by trifles in under- 
taking deeds that would discourage most men. 
Among these are men who in character and 
methods belong to the men of the old samurai 
type, with their sosht, or braves, ever ready to 
carry out their slightest behest and if necessary 
die in the attempt. Like the proverbial] Irish- 
man, they are always “agin the guvermint,” 
and as leaders of the ronin, or masterless 


heroes of the nation, every cabinet is in terror 
of them. One of the most conspicuous 
examples of such men is the subject of this 
sketch, a man who by some is held in the 
highest esteem and by others Jooked upon 
with dread and suspicion. 


Mr. Mitsuru Toyama was born in Fukuoka 
in the province of Chikuzen in the year 1855, 
his father being of an old samurai family. 
Even from childhood he was of rather a mis- 
chievous turn of mind. His first teacher was 
Yoshu Kamei, a Confucian scholar of the time, 


to whom the boy seemed a bit stupid compared 
with the other pupils; he would read nothing 
save what was well to his liking; but m | 
writing and composition he excelled his com- | 
rades. The master did not agree with thos¢ | 
disposed to laugh at young Toyama,-saying | 
the lad would some day be something and do 
something. In that day the lads of Fukuoka | 
were brought up after the manner of Spartans, 
well disciplined in learning and military arts. 
The aim was to promote a sound mind in é 
sound body. Otherwise they despised conven 
tionality and preferred unrestraint. 
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The first name of young Toyama was Otc- 
kichi; but in his seventeenth year he happened 
to visit the Tenman shrine where he saw an 
inscription written over the torii of the shrine, 
which struck his fancy; and he there and 
then changed his name to Mitsuru. The 
shrine is dedicated to the famous national 
hero Sugawara Michizane, and it was evident 
that young Toyama was determined to emulate 
this hero. At school he was noted for his 
love of freedom and his brave fearlessness. 
Once he heard the other boys planning to 
haze him; but he said nothing, only placing a 
sword beside him and going on with his work. 
His shrewd silence so affected the others that 
they let him alone, He studied earnestly the 
literature of the Zen sect of Buddhism; and 
he became an expert with the sword, as well 
as judo. 

At the age of 19 Toyama began to take a 
keen interest in national affairs. At that time 
Japan was in a state of unrest. The question 
of invading Korea was constantly discussed 
by Government officials and at last caused a 
split in official ranks. The great Saigo left 
the government and retired to his native place 
in Satsuma; great men like Shimpei Eto, 
Minister of Justice; and Issei Mayebara, a 
State councillor, followed his example. To- 
yama was one of the greatest of Saigo’s 
admirers and followed his leadership with 
ardent patriotism. So in 1876 he organized 
what is known as the Kyoshinsha with his 
friends, which became a powerful political 
party, excessively opposed to the government. 
Some of the party had collisions with govern- 
ment officials and others plotted the assassina- 
tion of Okubo, an opponent of Saigo. Toya- 
ma was arrested among the conspirators and 
spent a year in prison. He was released in 
the year of the Satsuma rebellion, just as the 
insurrection was quelled. Toyama was much 
disappointed at the outcome, and immediately 
went to Tosa to consult with Itagaki, now 
Count, with a view to organizing another 
uprising. But Itagaki said that if even Saigo 
could not succeed, it was little use for lesser 
men to attempt anything, and Toyama agreed; 
but they decided to start a political party that 
would eventually upset the Government. His 
idea was to destroy clan government and bring 
about a complete reformation of officialdom 
and society. 

In 1879 Toyama formed the Gen-yosha, a 
political club, the first rule of which inculcated 
veneration for the Imperial Family, the second 
was loyalty to the empire, and the third was 
strict protection of the people’s rights and 
liberties. In a short time the club had over r0,- 
000 members ; and though Toyama refused the 
presidency of the club, as an empty title, he 
was the moving spirit of its operations. All 
the members studied English and Chinese 
literature, as well as law and military art, 
especially judo; and all were men of a serious 
and determined turn of mind. They were 


| always ready to die for the improvement of 
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their country, an affirmation that some re- 
garded as ambiguous, 


When Count Okuma in 1890 attempted to 
place foreign judges.on the Japanese bench 
side by side with Japanese judges in trials 
involving foreigners, the members of the Gen- 
yosha were wild with anger and at once made 
up their minds to prevent what they regarded 
as a gross indignity to the nation. Soon after- 
wards Count Okuma was blown up by a bomb, 
escaping, however, with only the loss of a leg. 
The assassin, Tsuneki Kurushima, commiited 
harakiri on the spot. and the overthrow of the 
cabinet was hastened. Toyama was under sus- 
picion and- underwent arrest, but no direct 
proof could be established’ against him, and 
he was released. ; 

In 1891 when the Matsukata cabinet was 
trying to enlarge the navy, the premier found 
it very difficult to obtain the necessary consent 
of the Imperial Diet; and so he determined to 
interfere as far as possible in the general elec- 
tion to carry out his pet object of naval ex- 
pansion. To do this he asked the assistance 
of Toyama; and the latter, though not usually 
favorable to the government, nevertheless 
believed in a larger navy, and so he agreed to 
help out the plan. Toyama sent his agents to 
every part of the country to interfere in the 
election campaign; and the struggle was some- 
thing fierce. Hundreds of soshi, or braves, 
appeared everywhere, even in Tokyo. disturb- 
ing the elections and helping the government. 
In this episode the wonderful influence of 
Toyama was clearly seen. ; 


Soon after this a rebellion broke out in 
Korea; and Kin Gyokkin, a noble involved in 
it, fled to Japan to seek help in his under- 
taking ; but the Japanese Government, afraid 
of China and Russia, did not show any parti- 
allty to the cause; but Kin found protectors 
and supporters in. Fukuzawa of the Keiogijuku 
and Toyama. Finally Kin was decoyed to 
Shanghai where he was assassinated and his 
corpse sent to Korea and exposed to the public 
as a warning.. Toyama was very indignant at 
the action of the Koreans and began to lay 
plans for chastisement of them and China. So 
he despatched numerous agents to Korea to, 
create trouble and bring about war with 
China. They organized a band called the 
Togakuto and made riots in Korea, com- 
pelling both Japan and China to despatch 
troops, leading finally to the China-Japan 
war in 1894. This act of Toyama is re- 
garded as a merit of national importance 
ise which Japan will ever be indebted to 

im. 

When Count Okuma formed his first party 
cabinet in 1808 in cooperation with Count 
Itagaki, he recommended Toyama for a 
portfolio, recognizing his great influence 
among the people. This has been looked upon 
as proof of the broad-mindedness of Count 
Okuma, for he well knew that Toyama had to 
do with the attempt upon his life. Dr. Hatoyama 


was appointed to mediate in obtaining the 
consent of Toyama to join the cabinet, and 
for this purpose made 15 calls on him; but 
Toyama was obdurate and positively declined. 
He never wished to become an official, he 
said; as he was he had more power than any 
official. His only ambition was to serve his 
country, and he believed that he was doing so 
as he was, without seeking position or fame. 

It was noticeable that from the year 
1903 many members of the Gen-yosha or 
those associated with it went to Man- 
churia; and the numerous Chinese bandits 
that assisted Japan in the war with Russia 
were doubtless organized by these men. In 
1900 when Prince Ito organized his cabinet 
under the Seiyukai party he asked Toyama 
to accept a portfolio and Toyama again de- 
clined. This shows how keenly Japanese 
politicians envied the unique power of Toyama. 
Since the outbreak of the revolutionary 
war in China most of the rebel leaders 
that fled to Japan for protection and as- 
sistance have looked to Toyama, and for 
the most part have not looked in vain. 
Toyama himself visited South China, and. 
afterwards there was a considerable rise 
in the martial spirit of the rebels. He is 
still busy looking after the interests of 
the Chinese revolutionists, and the exiles 
from India. 

Usually Toyama lives a quiet retired life 
with apparently no occupation ip particular. 
He is a man of silent attitude and always rather 
reticent. Nothing interests him but great 
national questions, for which he is always 
ready. He has never sought to be conspicu- 
ous, but his national influence has been greater 
than most men of more prominence. Person- 
ally he is a man of dignified bearing and ami- 
able temperament. He is not so distinguished 
looking as those familiar with his name would 
suppose; but he is very sympathetic with the 
poor and unfortunate, often helping poor 
students. He has no love for saké and he is 
fond of indoor games, such as go. Mr. 
Toyama has three sons and three daughters, 
and the family is a happy household. He 
owns some mining properties in Kyushu, and 
once owned the big Yubari colliery in Hok- 
kaido; but all the money he gets he soon 
spends in his favourite plans for national im- 
provement. 

One of his most intimate friends in Tokyo 
is Viscount Miura, Privy Councillor, who says 
that Toyama’s greatness lies in the fact that 
he never argues on national questions; 
but when any question presents itself for 
solution he goes at it with determination 
and solves it by some great feat. At a 
first interview he always seems stupid; at 
the second he appears just absent-minded; 
but at the third interview his greatness 
appears. Had Toyama lived in the days of 
old Japan he would undoubtedly have been 
lord of some great castle. he is 
the silent and unseen hero of the nation. 


. Necessarily guardian of the principles on which inter- 
course is based, because she framed those principles and fought 
for them and has built up great edifices under their sanction, 
England’s sea-power remains and will continue to remain, in 
spite of what may be half surreptitiously done to-day, the 
dominant factor in the Far East as it isin the Far West. “With- 
drawn from view for the time being, because of the exigencies 
of the hour, and because her Japanese Alliance is counted just 
as much part of the binding Public Law as the Chinese Treaties, 
the sea-power of England nevertheless stands there, a heavy 
cloud in the offing, full of questionings regarding what is going 
on, fully determined one day to receive frank answers.” 

Thus writes “Putnam Weale”’ in discussing the “Real 
Japanese Objective ’’ in the Peking Gazette of September 18, 
while Philip Patchin, one of the brightest and best informed of 
American foreign correspondents, writing from London in July 


MUTTERINGS 


last to a syndicate of American newspapers, says :— 

“Nippon is losing no chances. She takes every opportunity 
to nail down her hold on China, even at the expense of the 
interests of some of her Allies. 
has ruthlessly transgressed upon the rights of others. When 
this war is over there will be a reckoning. and the center of 
interest in the entire world will be transferred from Europe to 
the Far East. It is inevitable, and in its bigness the situation is 
even now transcended only by the European war.” Sts 

This evidently slipped past the British censor. . Patchin 
is a keen observer of international affairs. 
publish its Japanese Supplements, but the day is past when this 
class of partisan publicity carries weight with thinking people. 
The quotation from Patchin’s letter probably more accurately 
summarizes popular opinion in England, than ten Japanese ~ 
Supplements of Zhe Times. 5 Bete 


In many important respects she 


The Times. may 
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JAPAN’S EXPANSION SOUTHWARD 


DOES JAPAN COVET THE PHILIPPINES? 


Does Japan covet the Philippines? Responsible Japanese 
leaders have assured us that they do not; in fact, they go further, 
and say they would not know what to do with them if they got 
them. On the other hand, there is an equally influential element 
in Japan who maintain that possession of the Islands is 
essential to their future peace and prosperity. At this time, 
when a wave of jingoism is sweeping over Japan, carrying with 
it a recrudescence of the agitation for expansion, it is well for 
Americans and Filipinos to devote some time to a study of the 
forces stimulating the desires of the Japanese for an outlet in 
the “‘ South Seas.” 


If we bear in mind that the island of Java has a population 
of 30,000,000, and that the pressure is forcing the overflow into 
Borneo and Sumatra, it would indicate that Japanese expansion 
to the south, must anticipate colonization of the Philippines, 
New Zealand or Australia. We have pointed out in previous 
articles that possession of Formosa, Korea and Manchuria offers 
no solution to Japan’s pressing problem of how to dispose of 
her surplus millions, because of the fact that the Japanese cannot 
compete with the lower wages and standards of living prevailing 
in these countries. In this we are supported by the highest 
authorities in Japan. The statement that Japanese cannot thrive 
in a hot climate, citing the case of Formosa as an example, loses 
much of its weight when it is remembered that the Formosans 
are Chinese, and Japanese laborers cannot compete with them 
and make a living. The answer to this argument rests in the 
fact that they have flocked to Hawaii, and precipitately colonized 
the Pacific islands captured from Germany, in addition to sending 
emigrants to Brazil, where general climatic conditions are the same 
as in the Philippines. 


If, for the sake of argument, we admit that because of 
climatic conditions the islands offer no outlet for Japan’s surplus 
population, we cannot ignore the fact that Japan has formulated 
a fixed and unalterable program for ultimate domination over 
Eastern Asia. Japan’s tactical control over the Eastern seas 
and the coasts of China, can be assured only by possession of 
the Philippines. If the Straits of Sunda in the hands of Holland 
are a menace to Japan’s strategical security, the principle must 
apply with greater force to the Philippines with their many 
passages to the Pacific between the islands, and, what is more to 
the point, as long as the islands remain under the rule of a 
stronger Power, Japan cannot hope fully to realize her ambitions 
on the mainland. With the rapid evolution of Japan’s expansion 
policy, possession of the Philippines becomes essential to complete 
the chain of forts and naval bases stretching from the Behring 
Sea to the Equator, behind which she can work out her plans in 
Asia without fear of molestation. Then, indeed, would Japan 
be Lord of the Eastern seas, and no hostile fleet could 
pass through the screen to challenge her impregnable position. 
There is every indication that Japan will make some move before 
the war ends, to consolidate her footing in China, and as a corol- 
lary to this we may expect to hear more and more of her desire 
to acquire the Philippines by purchase or otherwise. _ 


Bearing this in mind, let us endeavor to ascertain the real 
Japanese viewpoint on this important problem. The Far East of 
Tokyo, in its issue of February 20 of last year, published the 
following interesting note on “ Japan and the Philippines :’’ 


“ Mr. Shigemaru Sugtyama (one of the late Prince Katsura’s 
liewtenants) is leading a group of politicians in a campaign 
having for its object the purchase of the Philippine Islands from 
the U. S. Government. A petition to that effect was presented on 
the 15th inst. to the Premier, Count Okuma. Following are 
reported to be the reasons prompting Mr. Sugiyama to advocate 
the purchase of the islands: 


“4. In the solution of the South Seas question, America js 
the only nation opposing Japan, inasmuch as Russia and Great 
Britain are on our side. The purchase of the Philippines would 
be the key to the solution of this vexed problem. 


“2. International conflicts between Japan and the U.S.A, 
arise from immigration questions. Ifthe Philippines are purchas. 
ed, there will be no need for-Japanese to emigrate to California, 


“3, From the American viewpoint, there is no need to occupy 
the islands at the risk of disregard of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
fundamental state policy since the time of George Washington, 
Even if there were any necessity, the Philippine Islands have no 
military value now, since the German South Sea Islands ar 
occupied by Japan. 

“4, Public opinion in America, with the exception of those 
who think like Mr. Taft, favours the abandonment of the 
Philippines.” 

It would seem reasonable to suppose that such an important 
piece of information bearing on the relations between Japan and 
the United States, would have been conveyed in some manner to 
the head of the publicity propaganda operating in America, or, 
perusal of the Japanese newspapers would have enlightened him 
as to the presentation of this petition. At any rate, it is not 
unfair to assume that it was the business of the publicity bureau 
in New York to be posted on these matters. Yet it is on record 
that a month later, on March 21, on being urged to speak at the 
Saturday Non-Partisan Discussion of the Republican Club in 
New York City, at which meeting the question of the Philippines 
was the subject for debate, Dr. Iyenaga emphatically characteriz- 
ed any fear in. America that Japan wanted the Philippines, as a 
“monster of groundless stuspicion.”” He then made the following 
authoritative statement : 


“Indeed I will say more. If you should try to present them 
as a gift, unless that gift should be accompanied not by $20,000, 
000, the sum you gave to Spain, but by a round billion of 
dollars to ke expended for the education and development of the 
Filipinos, Japan would surely decline your offer. Japan has no 
use for the Philippines for colonization purposes because its 
climate is as unfitted to us for that purpose as it is for you. Our 
experience in Formosa has convinced us of that.” 


This statement has been accepted in America as official, but 
in view of the petition handed to Count Okuma a month previous, 
it obviously fails to faithfully reflect unofficial sentiment in Japan. 
We have no desire to question the motives of Dr. Iyenaga;@ 
gentleman whom we hold in the highest personal esteem, but, in 
view of the persistent campaign in America to discredit the 
“Shanghai and Peking journalists,’ it is not taking an unfair 
advantage to cite this as an example of how the oracle is worked. 
It would not have lessened the force of Dr. Iyenaga’s statement! 
if he had candidly admitted that there was a scheme on foot t0 
acquire the Philippines by purchase, and that it had beet 
frowned down by the government. Such an admission of the 
exact truth, however, would have opened the eyes of Americats 
and created misapprehensions. If this pieceof important Amer‘ 
can news was published by the Far Eas¢ in Tokyo, it woull 
also appear reasonable to inquire why it failed to reach the 
American newspapers at the same time, through the regular 
news services? The Associated Press correspondent stationed 
at Tokyo works under peculiarly difficult circumstances, and if 
he cabled or mailed this story to head-auarters, it evidently 
never reached its destination. If, as we understand, the 
Associated Press relies on the semi-official Koksai News Servict 
it is clear that this Japanese truth, so important for Americans 
to know, was deliberately suppressed. 
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' It will be remembered that in the month of April, press, deprivation of higher education and the benefits of the 
the initial step in Japanese expansion towards the south was under- J apanese constitution. Dr. Nitobe certainly lets the “cat out of 
taken, when a party of Japanese notables visited Manila on their the bag” and admits many things which coming from a foreigner, 
way to Java. Captains of industries, journalists, lecturers, would be immediately challenged by the devotees of the oracle. 
4 legislators, and government officials were in the party. Probably The most important statement of the learned doctor, comes 
' the most influential of them all was Dr. Inazo Nitobe, the great at the close of his article, when he says: 


anese scholar and authority on colonization. There has been és ’ 
: - little published in the Japanese papers concerning the result The talk of Japan s future expansion 


of this mission. In the last number of the Far EASTERN towards the south, should be prohibited for 
© Review we quoted from an interview with Dr. Nitobe pub- the present. 
E lished in the Philippine Free Press of May 6, in which he made Is not this a clean-cut confession of the power of the 
| the following statement: government to control the writings and policies of the newspapers, 
“So long as the Philippines are held by the United States, and does it not indicate that when the press carries on a campaign 
Japan is not worrying much about the islands. At the same against the United States, Great Britain or China, that the 
> time it would rather have the islands than not, but, solong as government could put a stop to it, if it wanted to? 
they are held by the United States, Japan will not go to war So here we have another illuminating exposé of the working 
Din the hope of thus acquiring them, holding that they are of the oracle. Dr. Iyenaga in New York tells us Japan 
aot worth the blood sacrifice that would be entailed, apart from wouldn’t accept the islands as a gift. In Manila, Dr. Nitobe 
the incidental financial expense. Nevertheless, should the United favors expansion to the south, and in Japan, amongst his own 
D States withdraw, Japan would expect to exercise a controlling people, he counsels secrecy about the movement. 
j interest in the islands; and, should they be in danger of passing With the above facts before us, we can now invite attention 
into the hands of some other power, Japan would not stand to the reports emanating from Washington, and published in 


| idly by. the leading American papers on July'13. 

' “For the present, Japan’s policy in China and the Philippines * The adminiteation has beer tuenivhed with: = nce aie 
"is one of ‘peaceful penetration,’ with the trend of emigration report made to Count Okuma, premier of Japan, by Dr. Nitobe, 
© southwards. . . . If there must be emigration, then it should recommending that the Japanese government offer the United 


be southward, as China is impossible on account of its already States Government $300 000,000 for the islands. 


s ” 
Be igen? : of Ls “ The report elaborates an exceedingly ingenious argument, 
— This, in substance, fairly reflects the doctor’s views as advanced to prove that America could not, except by building 
F expressed to Mr. McCullough Dick, the editor of the Free Press. up a tremendous military and naval establist t, tect the 
F At the time when Dr. Nitobe was interviewed in Manila, he was Philippines from aggression by a first-class power. Japan is in 
. writing a series of articles for the Tokyo Asahi, a summary Of possession of the Ladrone, Marshall and Caroline of Pacifi 
) which appeared in Zhe Far East of June 24. Dr. Nitobe’s views islands, seized from Germany, which thawasite i the 
| on conditions in the Philippines should be carefully read by Philippines from the United Bees Japan is ing its i 
| those interested in the broader phases of the greater race into these islands, establishing enterprises oe developing thei 


> problem with the United States. It will be noted that the esos ‘th th p perma occupation.” 
= equality demanded by the Japanese in America and the British : ee ¢ apparent idea of = ee 


colonies, cannot be extended by them to the Filipinos, although American government officials were inclined to doubt the 


Dr. Nitobe admits they are of the same race, The Japanese @Uthenticity of the report, and expressed the suspicion that it 
E must be superior. was written by certain Filipino leaders, who caused it to fall 


into their hands for the purpose of creating the impression that 
Japan covets the islands. However that may be, Dr. Nitobe is 
recognized as the foremost authority on Japanese colonization; 
re is sara ama and intimate of Marquis Okuma gig 
. , n eo y ; apanese leaders; he has recently visited the islands, and was 
id in this opinion and published the idea. Unfortunately, cher interviewed, and at the aie time he wrote articles to the 
iffer from them in their contention. Tokyo Asahi, which wound up with the advice to prohibit all talk 
“When people of the same race are in equal relations, one about expansion to the south, for the present. 

may receive the other well, but it is rash to conclude, that At the very time the American papers were publishing 
| because we are of the same race, the Filipinos would gladly invite Dr. Nitobe’s alleged report, Mr. K. K. Kawakami, at San 
| Japan to be their ruler. Francisco, must have been writing his views on this burning 
"They believe that they are superior to the Japanese. . . question for the Philippine Free Press, for we hind a lengthy 
' Theit customs and manners are influenced by Christianity, hence article from his pen appearing in that paper on August 12. 
the unequalled progress in the conception of their treatment of Amongst other things, he said:— 
| the weaker sex in comparison with that prevailing in the other “It is not necessary that Japan should, in order to extend 
| parts of the East. The Filipinos are no equals of the Japanese er influence and interest in the south, absorb the lands now 
bin the matter of politics, national defence, and industry, but ynder the American, Dutch or French flag. Confining our 
| Possessing as they do such foreign ideas and customs, though discussion to the Philippines, it must be emphasized that Japan 
| ancient, they rather look down upon the Japanese. /f remains does not greatly covet that territory. Of course she would take 
| @ serious question, in these circumstances, if they will condescend to jt i she could get it for a song, and it is absurd to tell Americans 

look up to the Japanese as their superiors. that the Japanese would not take the Philippines even as a 
| “They have furthermore not neglected to pay close attention gift.” 
{ do Japanese administration in Formosa and Korea....In the Mr. Kawakami then goes on to explain to the Filipinos all 
| ‘hilippines, the natives enjoy unlimited liberty of speech; they the stock arguments about the climate being too hot for Japanese 
| pint and discuss as they like and no official intervention takes to thrive there as colonists, and he admits that if internal condi- 
| Place, Viewed from this respect alone, would the Filipino wel- tions after the withdrawal of American authority were such as 
} come Japanese control, when he realized the present condition of {o invite the aggression of ambitious European Powers, Japan 
| /apan’s policy in Formosa and Korea ?” would be compelled to annex the country. It is also interesting 
Dr. Nitobe then recounts all the privileges the ‘Filipinos to learn from Mr. Kawakami, that “had the America of 1898 
| Now enjoy in self government and education, and wonders been as unfriendly toward Japan as the America of to-day, 
| Whether they would be willing to discard American rule in favor Japan would not have permitted American domination of the 
of Japan. Reading between the lines, this means complete sub- Philippines to pass unchallenged.” In other words, Japan 

Jugation as a conquered people, abrogation of all liberties, denial would have laid her sword across the Peace Treaty of Paris, and 


of the right of equality, of public speech and freedom of the compelled America to surrender the islands, in the same way eg 


He says: 

“What has been known to us is that they welcome the 
Japanese, and that they fook for Japanese rule instead of 

ican control. Some of my friends have put undue con- 


a 
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that Russia, Germany and France deprived Japan of the fruits 
of her victory over China. Can it be that Mr. Kawakami 
faithfully reflects the viewpoint of Tokio? After telling the 
Filipinos what they may expect from Japan if they become trouble- 
some, the ingenious Mr. Kawakami winds up his discourse by 
advising the Filipinos to accept the application of a Monroe 
Doctrine, (Japanese, of course) otherwise, if the peoples of the 
East consume themselves in petty suspicion and disgraceful 
quarrels they will toll their own death knell. And the Japanese 
wonder why others are suspicious of their policies! 


It will be seen that Mr. Kawakami disagrees with the 
official purveyor of Japanese truths, and when Dr. Iyenaga, 
voicing the sentiments of the party in power, says that Japan 
Lge > take the islands as a gift, Mr. Kawakami tells us he 
is absurd. : 


That purchase of the Philippines is being predicated in Japan 
at this time was brought home forcibly to us, when one of the most 
prominent Japanese resident in China, called on us recently, and 
emphasized the urgency and advisability of America giving 
heed to this proffer from Japan. 


Americans should not overlook the significance of the 
arguments employed to induce us to accept these Overtures. Mr. 
Sugiyama points out “that in the solution of the South Seas 
question, America is the only nation opposing Japan, and since 
the German islands have been occupied by Japan, the Philippines 
have no military value.’’ This argument is revived in the Nitobe 
report. In plain words, Japan having occupied the German 
Pacific islands, the Philippines- have lost their strategic value to 
America, and cannot be defended against aggression by a first 
class power, or, against Japan, should the latter determine on 
their occupation. This again raises a very delicate question, for 
we cannot overlook the solemn promises that emanated from 
Tokio and London when Japan declared war against Germany. 
It may not be out of place to recall the British Official 
Statement announced in London, on August 17, 1914, 
and formally presented to the American State Department by 
Colville Barclay, Charge d’Affairs of the British Embassy, on 
August 18: 


“Tt is understood that the action of Japan will not 
extend to the Pacific beyond the China Seas, except as may 
be necessary to protect Japanese shipping lines in the Pacific, nor 
in Asiatic waters westward of the China seas, nor in foreign 
territories, except territory in German occupation on the Con- 
tinent of Asia.” 


Count Okuma telegraphed a message to the American people 
through the medium of the /ndefendent, on August 24, 1914; 
among other things it contained the following: 


“As Premier of Japan, I have stated and I now again state 
to the people of America and of the world that Japan has no 
ulterior motive, no desire to secure more territory, no thought of 
depriving China or other peoples of anything which they now 
possess,” 

When the Japanese squadron occupied Jaluit, the Japanese 
Embassy at Washington gave out an official explanation which 
stated in effect, that in view of the activity of German men-of- 
war in the Pacific, the action was necessary to keep the trade 
routes clear. “The occupation of Jaluit was therefore only a 
step toward the fulfillment of this object.” 


As in the case of Korea, of Manchuria and China, and now 
in the South Sea islands, the expansion movements of Japan are 
concealed behind a screen of verbiage carrying some super- 
textual meaning. The Pacific islands seized or conquered 
from Germany, have been colonized, fortified, and the way paved 
for permanent occupation, notwithstanding the assurances given 
to America that Japanese activity in the war would not extend 
beyond the China seas. Having establisted herself firmly in 
these Outposts, the argument is now advanced that as the 
Philippines are cut off from America, they cannot be 
defended, and therefore we should be willing to sell them for a 
fair consideration. If this principle is once established, and in 
due course of time America abandons, sells or otherwise 
relinquishes her control over the Philippines, will not the doctrine 
then automatically extend to Hawaii and the Aleutian Islands? 


? 
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If once a nation embarks on a policy of scuttle before the mena 
of a superior power, where will it end? If the Philippines, 
by the board, then the same principle applies to Hawaii andy 
Alaska, and if the people of the East and Middle West refuse 
provide adequate defenses for the Pacific Coast States, they jy 
turn will have to be surrendered when some stronger power coyels 
their possession, or they become a strategical menace to tl 
hegemony of the Pacific. 


Whether we are willing to admit it or not, we must face th 
evidence that our possession of the Philippines will in time bring 
us into direct conflict with the expanding waves of Japanes 
ambitions. We must acknowledge that our exclusion laws an( 
our Monroe Doctrine bar the way to Japanese colonization in the 
Americas, the Open Door principle, though somewhat groggy, jy, 
still an academical factor for the preservation of China’s integrity 
and our possession of the Philippines deprives them of a fre 
outlet to the south. To the Japanese mind, we are “a dig 
in the manger.’”’ 


If the United States could with honor barter away the futur 
of the Filipinos, or if the Filipinos themselves would consent ty 
the exchange, it would seem at first glance to be good politics to 
make the trade. There is unfortunately one almost insurmoun 
able obstacle to such a transaction. The 8,000,000 Filiping 
profess Christianity. ‘They are the one people in Asia who have 
responded to the teachings of Christ. Can the Christian gover 
ment of the United States bargain away the national aspiration 
of 8,000,000 Christian Filipinos and hand them over to tle 
over-lordship of a nation which only recently in its demands 
upon China, announced itself in no uncertain terms as the 
Champion of Buddhism? The answer to this question wa 
clearly given in the revolt of the Tammany members of Congres 
who rebelled against the Administration’s attempt to commit 
them by a party caucus to the passage of the Clarke Amendment, 
The missionary labours of four centuries cannot go for naught. 
If the Filipinos would willingly accept the change, with all that it 
implies for the future of their religion and their liberties, if they 
are willing to accept the superiority of the Japanese, and foregy 
their rights to self government, to free speech, a free press, and 
place themselves on a leve) with the Koreans and Formosans in 
the Japanese political scheme, it is their own affair. | 


On the other hand, if we refuse to entertain an offer from 
Japan, she can afford to wait, and in the meantime insist that we 
comply with our promises to grant independence to the Filipinos. 
Filipino leaders have upbraided us for years for our refusal to 
admit their ability to manage their own affairs; there is a large 
party in the United States who support this contention, so the 
time must inevitably come when Japan will courteously invite out 
attention to this little matter. In fact we remember reading ina 
special number of the Japan Advertiser only this last year, where 
Mr. Ozaki, the Minister of Justice in the present Japanes 
Cabinet, politely reminded us that Japan expects early fulfillment 
of our promise to grant independence to the Philippines, and 9 
remove all cause of suspicion in Japan as to our presence in fhe 
Orient. As Russia in Port Arthur, and Germany in Tsingtau 
were a “ menace to Japan’s peace,’’ so the time must arrive, whe 
our continued occupation of the Philippines will be construed a 
another grave obstacle to Japan’s domination of Eastern Asia. If 
her Asiatic Monroe Doctrine means anything at all, it meats 
exactly this. If we withdraw peacefully, the weak republe 


will be annexed by Japan in the event of internal disorders, 
“to prevent the islands falling into the hands of some other 
power.” It is a safe wager that these internal disturbances 
will take place. By that time there will be sufficient Japanese 
interests in the Islands to justify her before the world 
in taking adequate steps to protect them. ‘The policy of “ peace: 
ful penetration ’’ is now being carried out. 

Unless the United States awakes from her dream and places 
herself ina position adequately to defend the Philippines, we need 
harbor no illusions. There is no getting away from Dr. Tavera! 
prognosis “that sooner or later the Filipinos will come to the 
kimono and the ricksha and a good big splash of saffron.”’ 


> wortying other countries, we might rest assured. But 
_ not. Her very existence is left at the mercy of the Powers. It 


© Even at the time of the 


5 did three decades ago. 
a design to acquire territory, or any other ambitions from the 


| the 
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URGES TAKAKOSHI 


Super-Censorship Regulations Imposed September 24, 1944. 


ARTICLE V prohibits publication of extreme and aggressive 
statements regarding foreign territories. 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle of September 14, says that a 
new political magazine called the Zoho /iron (Eastern Review) 
has made its appearance. Its object is to discuss how the 
Oriental is to hold his own against the Occidental without being 
enslaved. One of its foremost contributors is Mr. Takakoshi, 
who returns to his pet theme of seizing the Dutch East Indies, 
without wasting any more time in talking about it. Now is the 
time to acquire them, he declares. 


“If the war ends in a draw, Germany will restore Alsace- 
Lorraine to France and rehabilitate Belgium to her former con- 
dition, but in return for this will gain French possessions such as 
Annam, Tongking and Saigon. In the hands of France these 
colonies are rather a nuisance, but when possessed by Germany, 
they will form excellent points d’appui tor industrial and com- 
mercial operations. In this case the prospects of Java and 
Sumatra will be seriously affected, and the new situation in the 
Far East assume a grave significance. If the Allies emerge 
victorious from the war, what will be the result? It is fairly 
certain that Great Britain will become quite selfish, and in this 


case, the fate of Java and Sumatra will cause much concern to 


Japan. 
“In view of these facts, Japan had better ask Holland for 


| Java and Sumatra at this moment when the Powers are allow- 


ing Japan a free hand, and are doing nothing but cultivate 
friendship and good-will. . . Strike the iron while it is hottest; 


| there wili be no more opportunity to take Java and Sumatra if 
. the present chance is [ost. 


“If Holland were able to uphold her neutrality without 
she is 


is therefore very difficult for her to look after her own colonies, 
Russo-Japanese war the neutrality of 
Holland was quite dubious. In the present war her attitude has 
been very suspicious. The disturbances in India, the flight of 


| the Scharnhorst, and raids of the Emden were all engineered by 
' Germans who had Java and Sumatra as their base of operations. 


It is clear as daylight that in future Java and Sumatra will 
form a very convenient base for Japan’s foes, whoever these foes 
may be. To ensure her own safety Japan should not allow 
Java and Sumatra to remain in such a vague and uncertain 
Position as they are at present. From this standpoint also we 


» would like to get Java and Sumatra. 


“Some may make the charge that my argument is too 


F open. In 20th century diplomacy no amount of veiled argu- 


ment avails anything. Thirty or forty years ago, when the 


|. Power of the populace was not so strong as it is to-day, diplomatists 


concealed their schemes in mellifluous speech, but nowadays such 
subterfuges are not successful. If a people desires to achieve an 
object, it should declare that object openly, and, convincing the 


| World of the inevitability of the proposal, should carry it out in 
broad daylight. This is the up-to-date method of diplomacy. 


ladeed, I regret that Japanese politicians are not open in their 
cussion of politics. They are still using the esphemisms they 
No euphemism and rhetoric can conceal 


Powers. Such clandestine diplomacy should be abolished. 
“If Japan is favored with Java and Sumatra by Holland, 


1 the may recall her hundred thousand emigrants in the United 


lates, so the latter may feel at ease. In such a case I believe 
United States will approve our policy.” 


In previous articles we have commented on the doctrine of 


| the predatory state so frankly advocated by Mr. Takakoshi, and 


Pointed out that if the Dutch East Indies are considered a 


menace to Japan’s strategic security because of Holland’s military 
weakness, thus justifying their seizure, the same principle applies 
with equal force to the Philippines, under a weak independent 
government or under the continuance of a pacific and unprepared 
American suzeraiuty. The same principle also applies to the 
Aleutian Islands, to Alaska amd Hawaii, and, as Japan expands 
her possessions, the doctrine will automatically expand with it. 

Mr. Takakoshi’s lament over the lack of frankness in 
Japanese politicians in discussing politics, because they still 
adhere to the euphemisms and rhetoric of three decades ago, to 
conceal their designs to acquire territory, is refreshing, coming 
from so high a Japanese authority. It recalls a passage in the 
work of Dr. Gulick on Japan, in which he says: 

“It often happens in the extraordinarily intricate social life 


of Japan that a man may verbally say the opposite of what he 
means and intends to convey, and the hearer fully understands 


what is said and what is meant. Only the unsophisticated ; 


foreigner who depends exclusively on the words, misunderstands 
the meaning.” 

Dr. Gulick says plainly that words are used to conceal 
thought in Japan. Mr. Takakoshi reminds us that notwith- 
standing Japan’s progress in material things, her statesmen still 
adhere to the old forms of speech so graphically described by Dr. 
Gulick, while the unsophisticated foreigner fails to comprehend 
their meaning, although they are perfectly understood by the 
people of Japan. The leaders of Japan are telling the world 
over and over again in the only words their Samurai training 
will permit them to use, what their policies are, but we refuse to 
understand. We will never understand, until it is too late. 

Like Mr. Kinnosuki in the American Review of Reviews, 
when he asked Americans to finance Japan in the Province of 
Yunnan, as the price of the abandonment of her demand for 
the admission of her sons into America, so Mr. Takakoshi 
dangles the bait of recalling the Japanese emigrants from the 
United States, in return for our acquiescence in Japan’s spolia~ 
tion of Holland. 

As Mr. Takakoshi is very honest and believes in a frank 
discussion of these matters, we would suggest that he com- 
municate with one Theodore Roosevelt, a very distinguished 
American citizen, whose views on despoiling Holland would 
make interesting reading. His address is Oyster Bay, New 
York State. If the Japanese can convince this sturdy descendent 
of these liberty loving Dutchmen who put the fear of God into 
the heart of the greatest and most cruel general of his time, the 
Duke of Alba, and afterwards discovered and settled new Am- 
sterdam, then, perhaps, they may receive the approval of the 
rest of the country. But Mr. Takakoshi and his Japanese 
jingo friends must not overlook Colonel Roosevelt, nor should 
they fail to read aright the message conveyed in the cabled 
news dispatches that Holland is steadily increasing her army to 
defend her neutrality and preserve her independence. As to 
Mr. Takakoshi’s surmise that after the war, Holland may not be 
able to maintain her independence, a little study of Dutch history 
and the character of the Dutch people, will convince him that 
rather than bend their necks to the yoke of the conqueror, the 
people of the Low Countries would open the dykes and efface 
the name of Holland forever from the map of the world. The 
Japanese have no monopoly on patriotism in its highest sense. 
Our earnest advice to Mr. Takakoshi is to forget about it. 
Don’t arouse the Dutch. They are a small nation, and would 
probably be no match for Japan. They are not Chinese, nor 
‘Tartar, nor Russian. They have very fixed ideas and ideals, in 
fact they are at times most unreasonably hard headed. And, 
they have friends. Ask Mr. Roosevelt about it, 
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“HEAVEN WILL PUNISH US, IF WE REFUSE TO TAKE 
THE PHILIPPINES,” SAYS FUKOMOTO 


A Japanese View 


The Japan Advertiser of September roth, publishes the 
following translation of an article appearing in the September 
number of the Awaigai or “Over the Sea.” The magazine is 
devoted to the encouragement of the emigration of the Japanese 
and the expansion of Japanese influence. The writer is 
Nichinan Fukumoto, noted for his lengthy articles on Germany. 
He calls this latest article “ The Relations Between the Japanese 
Empire and the Philippines.”’ 


“ Take a bird’s-eye view of the world from the firmaments 
of the northern region, and you will behold a long serpentine 
stretch of islands starting with the Kuriles and passing over 
Yezo, the main island of Japan, Kyushu, Luchu, Formosa, and 
ending in the Philippine archipelago. Itseems proper geograph- 
ically that all these small islands should be under the rule of 
the Island Empire of Japan. In fact these islands belong to 
one family, and just as this earth is inseparable from the solar 
system, so should these islands be regarded as inseparable from 
the political system of Japan. 

“Tf of all the races who inhabit these islands, the Ainu 
were the most superior people, they should with propriety rule 
the rest of the races, The Formosan aborigines or the Filipinos 
might also claim that right if only they had the power. But 
unfortunately none of these peoples are strong enough to make 
and maintain an independent state, holding their own in the 
family of nations. Only the Japanese are capable at present 
of ruling an Empire, so that it is the decree of Providence that 
Japan should rule all these islands. 


“Even while they were under the Spanish rule some of the 
native races in the Philippines made a bid for independence. 


At present the islands belong to the United States, but for the 
United States to hold them is contrary to the fundamental 
principles of Washington’s national policy. There are to-day 
many intelligent Americans in Congress who advocate the 
relinquishment of the Philippines. In the Congressional session 
of last year the bill for giving independence to the Philippines 
was on the point of passing when it was shelved owing to 
Ametica’s suspicions of Japan. It is quite right and just on the 
part of the United States that she should let go her hold on the 
Philippines. She should not hold in perpetuity any land 
outside her own great domain. 

“But could the Filipinos govern themselves as an indepen. 
dent state? We regret that we have to that they have 
not yet arrived at the full statute of inde Me. 


“ Geographically and sentimentally the Philippines are z 
part of Japan. /¢ is an old adage that heaven will punish us ij 
we refuse to take that whith heaven gives us. Wemust not stand 
on ceremony too much. 


“ Historically speaking a Japanese Empress once attempted 
to annex the Fhilippines, and Matrukura also attempted a 
great expedition thither but was prevented by the Tokugawa's 
policy of shrinkage. During the Meiji era three attempts at 
annexation were made, but failed owing to the cowardly policy 
of the Government, till at last the Philippines were snatched otf 
by the United States for the paltry sum of 20 million dollars, 
Consequently we have had to put up with a detachment ofa 
foreign Power right in front of our own shop. I wonder how 
my own countrymen can tolerate such a state of affairs with- 
out indignation.” 


BEHIND THE SCREEN OF JAPANESE 
CENSORSHIP 


The Japanese publicists and their friends in the United 
States persist in denying the existence of any formidable press 
censorship in Japan, that operates to conceal the truth and so 
mislead the world as to Japan’s real policies. When a censor- 
ship is imposed at all times, whether the country is at peace or 
at war, there must be some sound state reason behind it, and it is 
only logical to deduce that in times of peace, there must be some 
ulterior motive to. keep the rest of the world, or a hypothetical 
enemy, in ignorance of the real state of national sentiment. To 
settle this question once and for all, we place important and 
irrefutable facts before the American public, by reproducing 
official evidence and a few pointed editorial comments on the 
facts from the most authoritative sources in Japan. 

The fact that Japanese editors and writers do indulge in 
violent attacks on the United States and other nations, is 
advanced by the American friends of Japan as conclusive 
testimony that the press laws are very lenient, and that these 
outbursts should not be taken seriously. But the cold, hard, 
inescapable truth remains, that the Government does frequently 
invoke the law by prohibiting public discussion of international 
questions, imposing heavy fines for infractions of the police 
orders, withdrawing from circulation entire editions, and, on 
special occasions, even suppressing the newspapers altogether 
and confiscating the plants. Three times within a fortnight 
during the month of July, leading Japanese newspapers were 
suppressed by the authorities on the trivial pretexts of publishing 
an interview with Count Okuma on Chinese affairs, reporting the 
counsel’s defense at a public trial of the men charged with 


throwing a bomb at the Premier, and a statement of the Minister 
of Finance on current questions. 

This attitude of the Japanese Government is in strong con- 
irast with the one assumed three months ago when the agitation 
against the alliance with Great Britain was at its height. Al 
that time, when asked why the authorities had not stopped this 
campaign, Count Okuma replied that the Government believed 
so strongly in the freedcm of the press that they would not 
interfere even when a dangerous agitation against an ally in 
time of war was going on. At this late date, in defending the 
suppression of the newspapers in July, Count Okuma takes the 
stand that :— 

“Every word we utter, and every action we take now 
affects the community of interests among the entente powers 
These words and actions on our part if misinterpreted, are bound 
to produce suspicions among the Powers with whom we att 
allied in this war. So the people of Japan must be very careful 
of what they say or do.” 

Although the Japanese newspapers publishing the interviev 
with the Minister of Finance were seized and destroyed, its 
known that the trouble arose from the fact that the Minister 
expressed his satisfaction that the resolutions passed at the 
economic conference of the allied Powers in Paris were no 
binding on the governments of the delegates, and hinted the 
Japan was not specially keen to have an economic alliance after 
the war. Furthermore, the Home Office considered a statement 
of the Minister of Finance objectionable because he pointed 
out in the course of one conversation that Japan was full 
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money, and at the same time remarked that Japan would not 
arrange a war loan for Russia with whom she is supposed to be 
specialiy friendly. 

The action of the Government in suppressing these newspa- 

pers is ample proof of its power over the press. When a newspa- 
per campaign of criticism and invective is carried on against the 
United States or the British Alliance, when the jingo press 
clamors wildly for the imposition of humiliating terms upon 
China, or again, when the seizure of the Dutch East Indies is 
openly preached, and the occupation of Australia advocated, 
when the ruler of a friendly nation is bitterly attacked and 
ridiculed and the doctrine of expansion by conquest freely 
discussed, and the Government refrains from exercising its 
powers under the laws, there is only one honest deduction to 
make. If the law is not enforced, the Government must be in 
sympathy with the sentiments expressed. 
“ To place this matter clearly before the American people, it 
is essential, at the risk of appearing tiresome, to republish the 
regulations and super-censorship law promulgated to deal with 
these special matters. As the Japanese newspapers are pro- 
hibited from discussing these interesting subjects and the 
friendly news associations refuse to circulate these illuminating 
facts, the truth cannot seep through to the outside world. 


* * * * * * 


On September 16,1914 the Japanese Government imposed a 
super-censorship over the Press. The /apan Weekly Chronicle, 
of September 24, 1914, page 608, states that “the police have 
communicated the following to us as comprising matters cal- 
culated to disturb Japan’s international relations, and therefore 
forbidden publigation under the new censorship regulations just 
issued by the Foreign Office :— 

J. All matters (notes, communications or statements) 
violating the object of the existing Alliance and Agreements 
between Japan and foreign Powers (The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and the Russo-Japanese, Franco-Japanese and Japanese- 
American Agreements. ) 

2. Reports that may lead the public to believe that any 
new international Agreement, Alliance or secret Agreement has 
been entered into by the Empire in addition to these already 
existing. 

3. False reports concerning the relations of Japan with 
China, Russia, Great Britain, America and France, or any 
extreme, inflammatory, or provocative statements. 

4, Abuse of the Rulers of friendly nations. 

5. Extreme and aggressive statements regarding foreign 
territories, 


On the same page is published the reply of Count Okuma 
to the storm of adverse criticism levelled at the Government for 
imposing the additional regulations. Remembering Count 
Hayashi’s advice that Japan should patiently await “the oppor- 
tunity that would some day come in the Orient,’’ it will be seen 
that the outbreak of the European war was the signal that Japan 
had been waiting for to put into effect her long cherished 
dreams. Count Okuma discloses that Japan’s sole concern in 
the great war is purely selfish, for he says :— 

“The present opportunity should be taken for settling the 
diplomatic questions pending between Japan and the European 
Powers, and efforts should be made for promoting Japan’s 
national fortunes. 

“The public, continues the Count, is inclined to devote its 
whole attention to the progress of the campaigns; BUT TO 
JAPAN THE WAR ITSELF IS OF SECONDARY IM- 
PORTANCE. WHAT IS OF PARAMOUNT IMPORT- 
ANCE IS THE OPPORTUNITY THE WAR AFFORDS 
TO JAPANESE DIPLOMACY—AN OPPORTUNITY 
SUCH AS MIGHT ONLY COME ONCE IN A THOU- 
SAND YEARS. When the war is over, all sorts of delicate 
diplomatic questions will crop up in rapid succession, and it is 
obvious that there will be a great addition to the number of 
diplomatic matters that will have to be kept secret. Only 
tecently editors were warned to be very careful how they 
published matters likely to affect Japan’s diplomacy, but in 
spite of this some of the papers printed statements seriously 
affecting Sino-Japanese relations, and very embarrassing to the 


Government. This is a time when the destinies of the Japan- 
ese Empire, like that of many others, is being decided, and any 
international misunderstanding created by the Press might 
result in a diplomatic failure tor Japan, the effects of which 
would be fatal. 

“For this reason the Government felt compelled to prohibit 
the publication for the next few months of all matters of which 
the publicity is considered diplomatically undesirable, and by 
this means insure the safety of Japan’s international intercourse.” 

It is interesting to recall that this highly important piece of 
news somehow escaped being communicated to the press of 
America or Europe. At atime when the world was intensery 
interested in the utterances of the statesmen of the warring 
Powers, it is significant that this frank statement of the Premier 
of Japan, so vital to the creation of an intelligent public opsnion 
abroad, should have been suppressed. Following immediately, 
as it did, after the famous Guildhall speech of Premier Asquith 
on September 1oth, which reflected the loftiest espressions of 
Anglo-Saxon manhood, the words of Premer Okuma must be 
accepted as faithfully reflecting the soul of New Japan. Itis 
well to recall that the Premier of Japan personally cabled to the 
Independent of New York on August 24, his now historic 
message of assurance that Japan “had no ulterior motive” in 
entering into the war, “no thought of depriving China or other 
peoples of anything which they now possess,’’ and then reconcile 
it with the statement given to the Asahi one month later. 

In the light of subsequent events, Count Okuma’s declaration 
that Japan was not interested in the war itself, or the vital issues 
underlying the conflict, brings into high relief the quality of the 
diplomacy he had then in mind. Japan’s opportunity had 
arrived. She was to grab all that she could, while she 
could, and force through the necessary alliances and under- 
standings to enable her to hold her gains at the termination of 
the war. The cause of humanity, of Belgium, of Servia, the 
sufferings of Europe, had only one meaning for the Premier of 
Japan. It was Japan’s golden chance—ihe opportunity of a 
thousand years. How well she has taken advantage of it, the 
world now understands by her aggressions upon China, the 
alliance with Russia, the violent outbursts against her friend and 
Ally, and the impending dangers to China. The record stands 
for the world to read. 

Although many newspapers of Japan might be quoted as to 
specific instances of police interference in their affairs, resulting 
in the imposition of heavy fines, and suppression of editions, we 
confine ourselves to extracts from two editorials from the Japan 
Chronicle, which throw a flood of light on this much discussed 
question. If, after reading this authoritative evidence from the 
foremost British newspaper in Japan, the American adjuncts to 
the Japanese publicity bureau in the United States still have the 
temerity to deny the workings of the system in Japan, there is 
nothing left to be said. 

Extract from Editorial, in the Japan Weekly Chronicle, July 
6th, 1916. 

“When the Premier occupied a position of ‘ greater freedom 
and less responsibility’ with very slight prospects of again 
entering public life, he had much to say from time to time 
respecting the liberty of the Press and the advantages of freedom 
of speech. Since he became Premier, however, the Press does 
not seem to have noticed any relaxation of the shackles imposed 
on the ‘fourth estate.’ Police officials still call at the news- 
papet offices and serve prohibititions against this or that matter 
It is curious to note nervousness of the 
authorities concerning a possible reflection of some trifliz 
incident on the Imperial House, and the belief that publication 


public peace. Weare not able to be more explicit, but it is at 
least permissible to say that it might be inferred from the 
of such prohibitions that the country was seething with dis- 
content, instead of being, as is the fact, the most devoted of all 
countries in its loyalty to the Imperial House. We can imagine 
the scathing remarks of the Sage of Waseda had his attention 
been directed a few years ago to these forms of Press censorship. 
What would he have said if in those days the Premier, having 

been the subject of a bomb outrage, should have justified the 
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suppression of certain newspapers guilty of publishing the 
arguments of the counsel in defence? Much has happened since 

Count Okuma championed freedom of speech and publication, 
though scarcely two years have passed. J/ndeed he had not been 
many months in office when the newspapers were forbidden to 
publish the text of the Japanese demands upon China, on the 
grounds that the versions current were inaccurate, whereas it be- 
came known in due course that they were substantially correct. No 
doubt the public discussions of the terms of negotiations, especially 
when at the outset more was asked than is expected to be 
obtained, may hamper the government in its operations, 67 
it might be thought that still more harm would be done by the 
unfriendly criticism of China which is so rife in the Japanese Press, 
and which there is no attempt to suppress or even to discourage. 

_ “In the course of the interview with Count Okuma, as 
reported in the Kokumin, the Premier is said to have remarked 
that ‘expressions of views on the international situation 6y 
Japanese publicists should be guarded, as otherwise they are liable 
to cause an unnecessary suspicion among the Allies as to Japan's 
attitude and may bring about a hitch in international relations.’ 
This is excellent advice, but it seems rather belated. For months 
certain of the Japanese papers and magazines contained articles 
by men of considerable weight that did undoubtedly cause 
suspicion in the Allied countries, without a word of deprecation 
on the part of responsible members of the government...... 
Now, when the criticism has abated we have Count Okuma 
urging that at such a time as the present the opinions expressed 
by publicists should be carefully considered so that they may not 
disseminate wrong impressions at home and abroad. Curiously 
this has relation to a statement made by a colleague of the 
Premier, Mr. Taketomi, the Minister for Finance, who has 
recently given his opinion to some journalists on the Paris 
Economic Conference. IVhat the nature of this opinion is we 
cannot say, as the journals reporting it have been seized and their 
issues of that date destroyed... To excuse the seizing of certain 
newspapers for reporting a statement by the Minister of Finance, 
on the plea that international relations are at present in a some~- 
what critical position, seems tantamount to a recommendation of 
concealment. The statement made by the Minister of Finance 
was probably indiscreet, but having been made, it seems rather 
hard to seize the newspapers reporting it, an act, indeed, cal- 
culated to arouse more suspicions abroad than it allays. 

But the action may have been taken without consultation 
with the Cabinet. Even the Premier is not beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the police in such cases. Some years ago, when Marquis 


Im our last number we had occasion to publish a few 
remarks concerning the brilliant publicity work of Dr. R. B. 
Tuesler, carried on in America in support of Japan’s policies, 
while. soliciting funds for his Tokyo hospital. Since then we 
received the Richmond ( Va.) Dispatch, in which the eminent 
surgeon pays his farewell respects to the Shanghai and Peking 
journalists who “ misinterpret” Japan’s actions in China, etc. 
After perusing this virtuous outburst of partisan indignation, we 
hasten to withdraw our recommendation that he be awarded the 
Order of the Sacred Treasure reserved for foreigners, and 
instead, propose him for the Grand Order of Merit and Cordon 
of the Chrysanthemum, the highest honor accessible to Japanese 
subjects. In. this parting shot at those who disagree with 
Japan, he says: 

“An immense amount of distrust and suspicion is being 
built up in the United States, where there is absolutely no 
justification for it. The friends of Japan do not fear, but 
earnestly invite the most searching investigation of her policies 
and conduct, safe in the knowledge that any fair decision will 
uphold her position.” 

F We invite the attention of Dr. Tuesler and his American 
admirers, to the current publications in Japan; to the writings of 
Count Okuma, of Dr. Kambe, of Mr. Taketomi, of Mr. 
Kayahara, 01 Mr. Takekoshi, of Dr. Miyake and others; and to 
read them.in connection with the interview given to the Asahi 


JAIL FOR THE JINGOES 


Saionji was Premier, a book to which he contributed a preface 
was suppressed on the ground that it was prejudicial to public 
morals.” 

From The Japan Chronielz, May 6, 1915. 

“One of the most remarkable features of the negotiations 
which have been in progress at Peking for the best part of three 
months is the extraordinary reserve and reticence shown by the 
Japanese press. This is so entirely different from the usual 
attitude of Japanese journals on the occasion of international 
disputes or crises that it has led to much speculation. . ~« For 
some time past indeed, it has been rumoured that soon after the 
negotiations were entered upon, the Tokyo Government shewed 
the leading journalists the text of the demands, but bound them 
not to publish the information until permission was given. In 
return for being taken into the confidence of the Foreign Office, 
the journalists were asked to give the Government their support 
on patriotic grounds in carrying out a policy that would be of 
great advantage to the country. . . This goes to explaina 
queer thing done by one of the leading Osaka journals, which 
about the time the alleged interview between the Government 
and the journalists took place, published an ‘extra’ containing 
the reported items of Japan’s demands upon China, as received 
from Peking, but subsequently withdrew the statement at the 
instance of the authorities who forthwith prohibited any other 
journals from reproducing it. . . In some instances it is asserted 
that government influence over the press has been obtained by 
improper means. As long ago as last November it was asserted 
that eight of the leading newspapers had relations with the 
Government. Last month an influential journal like the Nippon 


jin toundly asserted that Count Okuma is Enown to have 


employed corrupt methods in dealing with the newspapers, the 
allegation being made in connection with the election campaign 
and having no reference to the attitude taken by the press on 
foreign affairs. 


“On every previous occasion that we can recall the 
Japanese Press has been most free and unrestrained in its 
criticisms of foreign affairs and international relations. One 
reason for this possibility is that Japanese is still a language but 
little studied, and to the great majority of Japanese it is yet 
difficult to believe that the things written in their own papers 
are read outside the country, the result being they are apt to be 
as unreserved in writing about national or international affairs 
as a man in talking of his domestic affairs within the bosom of 
his family.” 


on press censorship, reproduced in part in the preceding article 
: 
Dr. Tuesler continues :— 


“A year ago America was flooded with tales from Peking 
and Shanghai of the outrageous demands being made upon 
China by Japan. Nine months have elapsed since the treaties 
with Japan were made public, and the Peking-Shanghai fables, 
largely the result of German propaganda, exploded. Many in 
America read and believed the sensational press stories then 
published against Japan regarding these treaties... 2-0-5 

“ The public should have some redress against slanders of 
international! significance and importance, and there should be 
adequate legislation to control it. The situation is made more 
unfortunate by the undoubted existence of a wide spread 
German propaganda throughout the Far East, to cause trouble 
between America and Japan. This for obvious reasons, 
Apparently many of our better class papers are unaware of this 
and they are lending their columns to its furtherance. T. 
GERMAN AGITATION AGAINST THE INTERESTS OF 
JAPAN IS CONSTANT IN PEKING AND SHANGHAI 
AND WESHOULD DISCREDIT EVERY CABLE AGAINST 
JAPAN EMANATING FRO wi THOSE SOURCES UNTIL 
THEY ARE PROVEN TRUE. 

“The most important: piece of legislation waiting to be 
done in this country is the enactment of suitable laws holding 
the press responsible for international libel. We owe it to justice 
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and to the friendly relations really existing between the United 
States and Japan to put a stop to these offensive stories, and 
declare Our opposition to this subtle attack upon the peace 
and safety of the two friendly powers on either side of the 
Pacific.” 

Just so. We heartily concur. If American journalists 
persist in their willful refusal to accept the Japanese viewpoint— 
slap them in the calaboose, put them in a padded cell, where they 
belong. They are all crazy, unreliable, dishonest, untruthful, 
yenal, and should not be permitted to roam at large. These 
disturbers of international peace should feel the full effects of a 
law specially enacted for their. particular benefit. Having thus 

| admitted the justness of the principle advocated by the amateur 
| publicist of Japan, the question arises; where should we 
‘commence? Must the editors of Tue Far Eastern Review be 
| committed to the penitentiary because we reproduce and com- 
| ment on the “ peaceful’ utterances of the Japanese jingoes? 
Suppose we make a start in Japan. The laws are already 
| enacted for punishing these offenses ; they have censorship and 
| super-censorship laws in abundance. The Government has 
| absolute control of the Press, the telegraphs, the mails, and 
supervises all incoming and outgoing news. Nothing can get 
past them. They have us coming and going when it comes to 
publicity. ‘There is hardly a day passes in Japan that the police 
fail to telephone the editors that they must not publish or 
comment on this or that piece of legitimate news. And then, in 
fairness, we cannot apply one principle to the relations between 
Japan and America and deny its force when applied to Japan 
and China. 

The first offender, who would come under the law if it was 
honestly administered, would be the Honorable Premier of 
Japan. Unquestionably he is the most inconsistent and_persist- 
ent disturber of international peace that has ever appeared on 
the diplomatic stage. It is simply impossible to keep pace with 
his rapid changes of opinion. He blows hot, he blows cold, he 
asserts, he denies, he advocates peace, he urges militarism, he is 
an altruist, and’ then a cold blooded opportunist, and hardly a 
month passes that in his role of leading contributer to his own 
magazine, he fails to lay down the law as to how the affairs of 
China should be run in order for the country -to escape absorp- 
tion by Japan. He protests friendship with China in one breath, 
and in the next roundly abuses the responsible head of the 
uation. If any man has violated the censorship laws of Japan, 
that man is the venerable Marquis Okuma, the intimate friend 
and confidant of Dr. Teusler, who now so strenuously advocates 
the enactment of laws in America to punish such offenders. 

_,. then what punishment should be meted out to Mr. 
lakenobe, the editor of the Japan Year Book, the “boy who 
spilled the beans ” and published State secrets, by disclosing, two 
years ago, that the object of Japan’s armament expansion was 
| tobe prepared against an emergency with the United States of 
| America.” Is it any wonder that Americans are now 
suspicious of explanations, and smile when Marquis Okuma 
'tcils two American women journalists that this was only “just 


| tor fun??? ‘The law is in force in Japan; how about Mr. 
| Takenobe ? 
| What will happen to Mr. ‘l'akakoshi, if the law is honestly 
| carried into effect? If ever an article seriously disturbed the 
relations between two friendly Powers, it was his open and 
brazen advice to Japan to seize the Dutch East Indies, He 
Keeps at it. He is obsessed with the idea. Only this last 
, month he revives this barefaced policy of international piracy. 
| He is still at large. If Dr. Teusler is consistent, why not speak 
to Count Okuma about incarcerating this gentleman? 
_ Then there is the eminent Dr. Kambe. His recent outburst 
mthe August number of Zhe Japan Magazine on the “ Problem 
of National Expansion’’ is so full of “ pacific”? intentions; 
what defense can he make against prosecution for disturbing the 
Peace? Surely, Dr. Miyake, the distinguished editor of ‘‘ Japan 
aud the Japanese” for his article on China in the May number 
of the Japan Magazine, should go up for life! And, then that 
eminent “ pacifist,’ Mr. Kazan Kayahara, whose views on 
Nustralia make such pleasant and reassuring reading for the 
fonorable Ally of Japan; what of -him?~- He refuses co be 
mufied. The law is powerless to gag this rabid expansionist. 


Dateien ie en i i laa tran ia ei 


Exile to some coral islet in the South Seas is the only corrective 
for his case. Mr. Taketomi is a constant offender. Censor- 
ship or no consorship, his strong right hand cannot be separated 
from his jingoistic pen. What will we do with that brilliant 
militarist who contributed to the Chuo Koron the article which 
proclaimed that Japan can only expand by war; Mr. Arai Teijiro, 
who wants Japan to conquer the world; Mr. Nakashoji, who 
objects to America fortifying the Panama Canal, and so on 
down the list of eminent scholars, statesmen, professors, editors 
and other leaders of Japanese thought whose utterances and 
writings in the last two years have amazed the world and opened 
its eyes to the real objects and aims of Japanese diplomacy and 
militarism. What is to be done with those distinguished 
moulders of Japanese opinion, whose views on the Anglo. 
Japanese Alliance made such encouraging and glorious readi 
for the men who were laying down their lives in Europe for the 
preservation of a principle? The consorship laws were in full 
force; in fact the super-censorship was promulgated to prevent 
just such outbursts. The world has not heard of any one being 
fined or punished for these high crimes against international 
amity. The Government apparently gave its tacit consent to 
this violent campaign against its Ally. There were no 
suppressions of editions, no telephonic commands from the 
police to stop the tirade. Whatever happened to the “irre- 
sponsible ” author of the Japanese Bernhardi book, describ- 
ing how Japan was going to invade and conquer the United 
States, and who deliberately invented the name of a National 
Defense organization, and advertised it as being responsible for 
its publication, to stimulate public interest and increase the sale 
of the book? Was punishment ever meted ottt to him in 
accordance with the laws of Japan? It would be interesting 
to know just what happened ‘to this offender. Sere 

Dr. Teusler says that America must adopt jegislation to 
punish those who stir up trouble and willfully misrepresent 
Japan’s policies. There must be some way in which the view- 
point of Japan can be rammed down the throat of the American 
public, and imprisonment for those who refuse to’submit to ‘the 
treatment seems to be the last remedy. But before trying it on 
America, we would like to see the existing law carried ont in 
Japan. Perhaps the eminent medico can persuade his intimate 
friend, Marquis Okuma, to comply with the regulations, and 
after that example he should have no trouble in convincing his 
other intimate, the Chief Executive of the United States, that 
similar laws should be enacted in America. : 


VALUE OF JAPANESE SEA-WEED 


Sea-weed may be regarded by the public as an insignificant weed 
growing at the bottom of the sea, and especially by occidental 
people, it is not given any consideration; but according to an 
article by Dr. Hichisaburo Yendo, published in a recent number 
of the Shin Nippon, sea-weed is the source of many industries 
in Japan, amounting to many million yen. eee 

According to Dr. Yendo, sea-weed is not used as food by 
occidental people, and only the orientals use itas food. In the 
Orient, Japanese, Hawaiians and Chinese use it for food, and 
in the Occident, the people of Iceland, Norway and some parts 
of Ireland and Scotland eat it, but in far smaller quantity than 
orientals. In Ireland, he says, cooked sloak is eaten with steaks, 
but that is the only instance of the Irish using sea-weed for 
food. The Japanese people are the largest users of sea-weed as 
food, and Dr. Yendo attributes this to the abundance of 
sea-weed on the Japanese coasts. Inthe amount of sea-weed 
Japan leads the whole world, and after Japan comes the western 
coasts of Canada and Alaska. But in other parts of the world 
sea-weed is very scarce. The habit of eating sea-weed has 
greatly developed the knowledge of Japanese fishermen regard- 
ing the product. Their knowledge of sea-weed far exceeds that 
of many noted scientists, and in the long history of the 
cultivation they have acquired an art of scientifically cultivating’ 
it. The cultivation of sloak, laver, laminaria and gloicpeltis 
furcata in every part of the country is done in scientific manner, 
and even scientists cannot give many points to fishermen on the 
subject of sea-weed cultivation. : : 
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TWENTY-EIGHT FINGERS IN THE PIE 


WHY THE LOAN FAILED 


China has failed to raise a paltry loan of $5,000,000 in the 
United States. Why? It would require volumes to trace steP 
by step the various incidents leading up to and bearing on the 
present undignified impasse. International intrigue, amateur 
diplomacy, official muddling, Chinese curruption and incom- 
petency, Kuomintang opposition, insufficient security, American 
politics and financial jealousies, promiscuous and injudicious 
publicity, have all contributed to prevent China from obtaining 
her much needed loan. Too many cooks have spoiled the broth; 
twenty-eight fingers in the pie have left China with nothing but 
the plate. 

It is needless to trace the financial history of China up to the 
time when the American Financial Group withdrew from the 
field. President Wilson, with his altruistic ideas of “ dollar 
diplomacy,’? burning with a desire to discredit the Republican 
administration and deliver a good resounding Democratic kick to 
Wall Street and the “Money Trust,” was no sooner firmly seated 
in the Presidential Chair, than he refused to continue official 
support to the American participants in the international financial 
consortium, whe hold under a written promise of the Chinese 
Government the preference on all future administrative loans. 
The American Group, composed of J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, The National City Bank and the First Na- 
tional Bank, were therefore compelled to withdraw from the 
international combination at the precise time when the terms for 
the reorganization loan of $125,000.000 had been all arranged. 
In loyalty to its international partners, the American Group. on 
withdrawing. promised not to re-enter the Chinese field in com- 
petition, until after the expiration of the inter-group agreement 
in 1917. As there were no other American financiers with the 
prestige and necessary resources to float a large foreign loan, 
the elimination of the American Group effectively closed the 
door to further American participation in the financing and 
development of China. The amateur Secretary of State 
contended however that there were many bankers in Denver, 
New Orleans, St. Louis. Omaha. Oshkosh and Kalamazoo who 
stood ready to finance China, once the official monopoly to the 
“Money Trust ” was terminated, and, for the last three years 
the administration has been waiting for these rural capitalists to 
come to the front and center and weave haloes around the head 
of-the patriotic Democratic Jeaders for saving the nation from 
the “ Monster of Wall Street.’ The field in China was open to 
all. Peking anxiously awaited the arrival of capitalists to obtain 
concessions and lend money to the depleted treasury. A multi- 
millionaire from Chicago drifted in and told them how much he 
was worth, and what he could do. He was rushed to a special 
audience with Yuan Shih-kai. He there repeated the old formula 
about American friendship for China, how much money there 
was in the country and how disinterested Americans were. until 
Yuan who had heard that story time and again told him in the 
most polite Chinese “to put up or shut up.” Others arrived. 
and having nothing but words to offer the Chinese, departed 
empty handed. 

At last a man came along, who talked little and promised 
nothing. The Chinese liked him. They asked him if he could 
help them in America. He said he would try and do his best 
for them. They gave him an option on a loan, which he carried 
to New York. The group bankers turned it down. They wou'd 
only re-enter the field at the express invitation of President 
Wilson. The President however would not, at that time, reverse 
his position, so it became necessary to place the proposition 
before others. After great perseverance the independent bank- 
ing firm of Lee, Higginson & Company were interested and 
negotiations opened with the Chinese Government. Up to this 
point there were only a few fingers in the pie: the Chinese 


Government represented by Chou Tsz-chi, Liang Shih-yi anj 
later by Chou Hsueh-Shi; the American Minister at Peking: 
the Chinese Minister at Washington; the State Department, 
the American agent who held the option, and the Bankers. 


Then the storm broke in China and Yuan wanted money ty 
defeat the republican movement. The firm of Lee, Higginso, 
& Company was appointed Fiscal Agents of the Chinese Govern. 
ment in America, and on the strength of this, an advance of 
$1,000,000 was made on a $5,000,000 loan. ‘The Souther 
leaders, remembering how they had so successfully bluffed th 
world during the first Revolution by cabling to foreign capita 
that they would repudiate all loans made with the Manchi 
authorities, followed the same tactics at this time. ‘Tang Shao. 
yi, and other anti-Yuan leaders in China, kept the wires hotto 
the American State Department and the Bankers, protesting 
against any loan to the Yuan government. The Republica 
Chinese in the United States, through their press organization 
flooded the papers with warnings against any loan to Peking 
The Chinese Minister at Washington was constantly shadowed 
by the spies of the Southern party. He was threatened with 
dire consequences if he persisted in seeing the Bankers on 
behalf of the Government he was in duty bound to obey. A 
noted American financial expert arrived in Peking at this 
juncture. He also directs a publicity bureau in New York for 
the Chinese. The bureau at once became active in sending out 
cable dispatches on the situation from Peking, all winding 
with the urgent plea for America to loan money to the Chines 
Government. This was answered by a counter press campaign 
directed by Chinese Republicans residing in America. 


Many new fingers were thrust into the pie. 


With the death of Yuan and the inauguration of the new 
regimé, money was needed at once to restore order and reorganize 
the currency. Frantic appeals were sent to America to hurry 
along the remittance, but the damage had been done. ‘The acces 
sion of Li Yuan-hung to the Presidency failed to produce the 
much heralded harmony. Canton still insurged, Shantung 
refused to pacify, Szechuan held out; Tuan Chi-jui in Peking 
Feng Kuo-chang at Nanking and Tsen Hsun-hsuan at Canton, 
with the irrepressible Chang-Hsun at Hsuchowfu, dominated 
the country with their troops. Tang Shao-yi sulked at Shang- 
hai, while Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Generalissimo Hwang Hsin ant 
other radical leaders withheld support to Peking until their 
party was firmly seated in the saddle. As the new Govert- 
ment at Peking pleaded for funds, a quiet and effective campaign 
was being waged in America by the friends of the Souther 
leaders to obstruct a loan which would strengthen the hands 
of Premier Tuan. 

The firm of Lee, Higginson & Company apparently felt 
unwise, under the circumstances, to handle the loan unaided, ant 
approached J. P. Morgan & Company and the old Grow 
bankers for assistance. ‘The American Government aroused 
itself from its dream and urgently requested its bankers 10 
come to the rescue of China. The financiers of Oshkosh ané 
Kalamazoo had failed the Administration, and, as a last resort,if 
order to maintain American prestige in China, William Phillips 
third assistant secretary of state, was sent to New York t 
discuss the project with the bankers. The chickens that wert 
hatched -vhen President Wilson denounced the American Grow! 
soc years ago, came home to roost on the White House percl 
at last. 

Tn addition to the specific request or the part of the Chit 
ese Government for the loan of $5,000,000, was a statement o! 
its future needs contemplating a further loan of $30,000,000, 
which the $5,000,000 would be absorbed. ‘The bankers were ti 
willing to isclate the $5,000,000 advance, regarding it merely # 
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an installment of the larger loan of many millions, which would 
naturally be governed by the same terms. The Chinese Govern- 
ment of! its part, was unwilling to pledge any specific security 
for the $5,000,000 advance, desiring that this sum should be 
covered by Treasury notes. The bankers held out for specific 
revenues and refused to isolate the first inst ment. They fur- 
thermore requested the support of the American government to 
an extent that would guarantee the loan to American investors. 


The Administration appealed to the patriotism of bankers 
to stand by it, but the latter balked and declared there was no 
patriotism in business. They were not lending their own money, 
but acting as the agents of American investors, and, therefore, it 
was the duty of the Government to extend its aid in seeing that 
conditions of the loan were fulfilled should it ever be necessary 
to insure the carrying out of the Chinese Government’s obliga- 
tion. President Wilson refused to assent to this complete 
reversal of his policy. 

In soliciting the assistance of the American Group of 
bankers, delicate international political questions arose to further 
complicate the situation. The Group could not undertake the 
husiness Without violating its agreement with the other members 
of the international consortium, and although they were willing 
to proceed, if the other partners consented, they were confront- 
ed with the fact that they would have to contribute ail the funds, 
while deriving only one sixth participation in the supervision of 
the loan. Further insurmountable obstacles arose to this plan 
from the natural determination of the Allied governments to 
exclude Germany from the combination, but as Germany is one 
of the original partners, and the United States is a neutral 
country, this plan could not meet with the approval of the Amer- 
ican Government. 

Other international incidents arose to hamper the already 
dificult negotiations. The mission of Baron Shibusawa early 


| inthe year, to invite American capital to participate with Japan 
| in the exploitation of China, and the veiled threat that inde- 


| pendent action on our part would give rise to disastrous 
| consequences, Was remembered. And at the height of the 


negotiation, the terms of the new alliance between Japan and 


| Russia were made public. Despite all assurances to the contrary, 
| there are many intelligent Americans who see in this convention a 


| 


| close the door of equal opportunity. 


direct menace to the interests of United States in China, and a 
determination on the part of these two Powers to effectively 
It was recalled that once 
before when Secretary Knox brought out his scheme for the 
neutralization of the Manchurian railways, and there were signs 
of awakened American interest in China’s development, Japan 
and Russia entered into an understanding for the purpose of 
protecting their mutual rights in Manchuria,” resulting in the 
cancellation of the Chinchow-Aigun railway agreement with 
American capitalists. Furthermore, at this crisis in the affairs 
of China, Japan refused to abide by the terms of the Reorgani- 
zation Loan Agreement, and withheld from the Chinese 
Government her portion of the surplus of the salt revenues 
deposited in the Yokohama Specie Bank. There was only one 
interpretation to this move. Japan was determined to humiliate 
Yuan Shih-kai, and make easier the triumph of the republicans 
who had made Japan their headquarters, and with whom many 
Japanese were actively associated. ‘The French Bank followed 
the lead of Japan, and England and Russia fell in line also, 
because the others had not paid. 


This precedent created misgivings in the mind of the 
American bankers, for, if in the future such a course is again 
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followed, there would be no guarantee that an American loan to 
China would be adequately safeguarded, without the backing of 
the American government, and the hypothecation of ‘specific 
revenues now unpledged as security for European loans. 


The American bankers, it is understood, desired the land 
tax as security for the loan, to be followed by the reorganization 
of the land revenue, with American help, along the sanie lines as 
the salt gabelle. The hesitancy of the Chinese to assent to this, 
is undoubtedly due to pressure brought to bear on them by 
other influences antagonistic to the expansion of American 
interests in China. 


The tangle was hopeless. So the State Department was 
reluctantly compelled to. cable to the American Legation at 
Peking setting forth the reasons why the loan had failed. In 
the cabled statement it was explained that the American Group 
of bankers felt that it would be unwise to invest in any more 
foreign securities at this time when the American market had 
all that it could handle. It was recited that the Hukwang 
bonds that were placed on the market in 1911 at 97 were now 
offering at 72 with few buyers, and the prospect of a new 
Chinese loan was not good. For these, and other reasons, the 
American Group felt it could not engage to handle a new 
‘oan for the Chinese Government even of a comparatively 
small amount. 


The Chinese Government had offered to issue bonds for the 
loan and dispose of them to the American bankers at 93, with 
the understanding that they would be placed-on the market 
at 97, and outside of other considerations, the American bankers 
felt that in view of the lack of sufficient guarantees for the 
payment of the loan, the price suggested was not attractive. In 
view of the fact that the bankers are being flooded with requests 
for advances which will net them ten per cent commission, and 
that the last Chinese reorganization loan was marketed in Europe 
at 90 with four points commission to the bankers, exclusive of 
the stamp tax, it is apparent that China’s ideas of finance will 
have to be readjusted to meet war conditions. 


The American Government disclaims responsibility for the 
failure of the loan, and the bankers in turn submit that had the 
administration come out openly and honestly and swallowed its 
pride, by requesting them to undertake the loan, and. given the 
necessary guarantees that American investors would be backed 
up in the event of China through any circumstances being unable 
to live up to her obligations, a way could have been-found to 
relieve her pressing requirements. 


No one desires to shoulder the responsibility for the failure 
of the loan. Probably no loan was ever placed on the financial 
market surrounded with so many complicated and vexatious 
conditions, any one of which are sufficient to killit. China wil 
have to wait until the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
the month of November, to learn whether or no American capital 
will come to her relief in an administrative loan. If President 
Wilson is re-elected, China’s case is hopeless, unless he un lergoes 
a complete change of heart and frankly reverses his policy. If 
Mr. Hughes is elected. we may expect to see once more a revival 
of firm international diplomacy, which will guarantee to American 
lives and investments in foreign lands their rights and privileges 
under the treaties. 


For the present an American loan to China seems almost 


impossible of success. There are just twenty-eight fingers in the 
pie. 


JAPAN DOMINATES CHINA’S FINANCES 


financin 
destined 
her Ally and best customer, Russia. 


There is a moral to the following story. American loans have made possible the 
of Japan’s great munitions factories and the accumulation of immense profits 
for naval expansion. Japan overflowing with money, hesitates to make loans to 
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China must now pay the Piper. She requires another $50,000,000 reorganization, 
loan. She applied first to the United States, but a multiplicity of obstacles created hy 
diplomacy arose to prevent American financiers from making the loan. Perhaps the 
most formidable of these obstacles is the refusal of the American Government to stani 
behind its Bankers and guarantee toAmerican bondholders that their investments will le 
protected in the event that China may not be able tolive up to her obligation. It is not 
that China may default. She has never yet failed to meet her liabilities. There are, 
however, international political combinations which make imperative the assurance o 
American governmental support to any large loan to the Chinese Government. China came 
to us first. We failed her. 


Japan now comes forward as the Savior of China. Notwithstanding the significant 
truth that the Allies require all their funds for the prosecution of the great war, and that 
they are to a large extent dependent upon the United States for financial assistance, Japan 
guarantees to raise this loan from the Allied Bankers, in return for considerations, which 
give her control over China’s future foreign financial transactions, and valuabk 
mining rights formerly held by British interests. It is Japan’s golden opportunity—the 
chance of a thousand years. Her Allies are powerless. They must acquiesce in he 


demands. 


The American Government dreams on, while the Door is being closed to its futur 


trade and enterprise in China, with the use of its own money. 


The time has arrived 


brothers, when co-ordination between diplomacy and finance has become imperative to ow 


future prosperity and security. Laws similar to those in force in Europe, 
Department full control over foreign loans, should be immediately enacte 


giving the State 
. Tf we fail t 


protect ourselves now, the day is not far distant, when for our lack of foresight, we 
will find the Door of Equal = ppentamtly in China firmly locked and bolted against ow 


further participation in this fie] 


The nation is at the parting of the ways. 


We must throw overboard the Democratic 


licy of refusing to support our Bankers in China, or see ourselves swept off the 
international chess board. If we fail to protect ourselves now, while we have the 


tunity, we need not complain in the future. 


‘ oppe 
If we refuse to take our place in the world by 


ae a permanent foreign policy, let us turn over our State Department to the 


coterie of o 


d ladies in trousers whose philanthropic diplomatic energies can be concentratel 


on the protection of our missionaries and educators, and see how far it will conduce to the 


prosperity and security of the nation. 


GEO. BRONSON REA. 


Following immediately on the failure of American 
financiers to advance the $5,000,000 installment of the proposed 
$30,000,000 reorganization loan, the inevitable has happened. 
China must have money. No matter how she gets it, she must 
have it, immediately. Her own patriotic people refuse to invest 
their hard earned money in their own bonds so long as the 
foreigners will furnish the funds for them. Money is urgent- 
ly required, as it always is, to settle the debts incurred by revolu- 
tionary and other leaders in waging war against the government, 
and it is quite clear that such pressing obligations must be free 
from foreign scrutiny and supervision over the expenditures. 
A premium is thereby placed on revolt. When the forces of 
constituted authority are powerless to effectively crush rebellion, 
the leaders must be bought off by paying their “campaign 
expenses.’’ Although weak and impoverished, surrounded by 
foes who desire her destruction, the Chinese republican’s first 
concern was the perpetuation of democratic principles. They 
have triumphed. The Republic is saved, but, as we pointed out 
last month, the Piper stands inside the door waiting for his pay. 
The war expenses of the Southern leaders must be settled before 
disbanding their armies, and then, there are other obligations. 
Whoever supplied the Chinese with arms and ammunition must 
Ge clamoring for their money. At the termination of the first 
revolution against the Manchus, it was the Belgian Loan of 


$5,000,000 gold, with no provision for the supervision a 
expenditures, that was slipped through in gross violation of a 
agreement with the Quadruple Group. To this day m 
satisfactory accounting of this loan has ever been rendered. 


History is repeating itself. The new government mate 
desperate efforts to obtain an advance from America secured 0 
Treasury Notes, as explained in the preceding article. Americ 
having failed her, China turned to Japan. The facts disclosed 
throw a flood of light on the exact meaning of Count Okuma’s 
idea of an Anglo-Japanese commercial alliance for the develo 
ment of China, and Baron Shibusawa’s proposal that Americ 
should co-operate with Japan along the same lines. As th 
‘honest broker ” or intermediary, Japan would profit from the 
rich, juicy commissions and concessions for ner disinterested 
assistance, and, in addition, would also expect the other partnet 
to subscribe to her allotment of the bonds. 


The story as related in the Chinese press is a simple ov 
Dr. Chen Chin-tao, the Minister of Finance, had to raise tit 
wind somehow to save the new cabinet from collapse. Th 
Japanese were on the spot waiting for their opportunity. Nd 
for nothing have the continuous round of brilliant Chine 
Japanese love feasts been held in Shanghai, Tientsin and Pekitf 
Japan was now China’s best friend, her prospective ally. 
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old scores were to be wiped out and forgotten in_ the 
new and glorious era ushered in by the triumph of the Sino- 
Japanese revolution against Yuan. ‘The time had arrived for 


China to pay the first installment on her debt to her new 
partner. 


What America, with all her vast wealth, could not do, was 
perfectly easy of accomplishment for the Japanese. Ignoring 
ihe fact that the Allies are deeply indebted to America for 
financial assistance, and, that it would be most difficult at this 
time for them to divert money from their own urgent necessities 
to place China on her feet, the Japanese told the Chinese 
Minister of Finance that they could arrange the loan for them 
through the Quadruple Group composed of Japan, Britain, 
France and Russia, with Germany and America left out. They 
would guarantee the floating of an $80,000,000 (silver) loan 
with the Allies, that is, they would use their friendly offices and 
best endeavors in this direction, and would themselves advance 
the $5,000,000 required for urgent expenditures of the Chinese 
Government. ‘This advance was to be repaid out of the larger 
loan. In return for this accommodation, the Japanese inter- 
mediaries, of course, were entitled to an honest brokerage fee for 
their disinterested services, which, in their mind, should take the 
form of mining rights to the Shuikow mine in the province of 
Hunan and the Tungkwanshan mine in Anhui. 


It was all so simple, and it was no one’s business anyway. 
The Chinese Minister of Finance was there to raise the money, 
and the only ones ready and willing to come forward with the 
wherewithal, for a consideration, were the Japanese. Why 
should the Parliament and the Provinces interfere with him in 
he legitimate work of his office? The Shuikow Mine in Hunan 
has been in operation for over 30 years, and the profit derived 
thereform has already amounted to several million taels. If 
further capital is required for exploitation, it could readily be 
raised amongst the Hunanese gentry at a single subscription. 
These Hunanese are a belligerant lot anyway. ‘They are always 
making a fuss about provincial rights, when Peking desires to 
hand over their resources to foreigners for exploitation. 


As to the Tungkwanshan mine in Anhui, it was also most 
straightforward and easy. This valuable property, one of the 
best in China, at one time was ceded to a British syndicate 
headed by Sir John Lister Kaye, but owing to the hard headed 
opposition of the Anhui gentry to foreign control of their min- 
ing rights, the concession was handed back to the Chinese 
Government in 1909. At that time the ore actually in sight was 
valued at nearly $4,000,000 gold. But things have changed. 
China is now a republic, and provincial rights have been for- 
gotten in the common cause of democracy. The new republican 
government required funds at once, so the deal was 


| arranged that the $5,000,000 advance should be paid over by 


Messrs. Okura, Mitsui and the Japanese Development Company 
of Tokyo. (It is a curious coincidence that the only firms in 
Japan in the arms business who have arms to sell and who have 


| monopoly on the export trade, as revealed in the recent Army 


scandals in Japan, are Messrs. Mitsui and Okura. This, how- 


| ever, by the way.) The interest was fixed at 6 per cent and the 


Chinese Government was to receive 94 or $4,700,000. The 
Japanese bankers compromised themselves to do their utmost to 
assist China to make the proposed Reorganization Loan of 
$80,000,000 or $100,000,000 Mexican. In return for the 
success of the Reorganization Loan from the Allied Bankers 
through Japan’s friendly assistance, the three Japanese 
companies above mentioned are to be permitted to work the two 
Valuable mines under a joint Sino-Japanese company. 


In other words, the dea! resolves itself into allowing the 
Japanese brokers a half working interest in two of the most 
valuable mines in China, as commission on a loan or advance of 
$2,500,000 gold, floated at 94 with 6 per cent interest. A 
legitimate brokerage fee for this service at the high rate of 4% of 
oue per cent or $12,500, would have been ample compensation 
tor the service, or, if the Japanese were paid full brokerage on 
the entire $40,000,000 (gold) loan, it should not have exceeded 
200,000 at the very outside. 


Here is an illustration of what Japanese co-operation in the 
exploitation of China really means. They have found it most 
difficult to float a loan for their Ally, Russia, because of the 
terms and Russia’s inability to adequately secure the loan, yet 
Japanese agents enter lightly into a deal for furnishing China 
with $40,000,000 gold from the Allies, at a time when the latter 
require all their available funds for prosecuting the war, and are 
dependent on America, to a large extent, for credits and loans. 
And the loan is to be negotiated without the participation of the 
United States. It sounds good. If such a deal can be put 
through successfully at this time, we can only again invite the 
attention of the American Government to the urgent necessity 
of Government supervision over foreign loans, so that American 
money can not be employed in closing the door to our trade in 
foreign markets. 


It appears that the Hunanese and Anhui gentry have pro- 
tested against this interference with their rights. The matter 
has been taken up and investigateé by the Parliament. The 
Minister of Finance has asked, for sick leave preparatory to 
retirement, because of this meddling with his duties. The loan 
appears to stand, however. The new regime cannot turn down 
its new Ally, Japan. The questions arise; will Japan be able to 
influence the Allied bankers to subscribe to this loan at this time, 
and leave America out of it; will the Groups consent to a 
combination of Japanese merchants entering the field, and raking 
off a Juscious commission on a purely administrative loan which 
China is already compromised to submit to the consortium? It 
is hard to understand the Chinese. They are perfectly well 
informed about the condition of their agreement with the 
international banking groups, which compels China to apply to 
the latter for all administrative loans; yet with this compromise 
before them they pay an exorbitant commission to a group of 
Japanese bankers to act for them as intermediaries in the 
business, with the knowledge that the Americans are to be 
left out. 

What Japan could not gain last year by direct means 
through the twenty-one demands, has been obtained indirectly at 
a time of great financial stress, for on the face of the new con- 
ditions Japan becomes the intermediary in Chinese finance, 2nd 
her concurrence is to be secured in all future industiial or 
political loans with Western Powers. All this for the paltry 
promise to exert her influence with the Allied Powers to loan 
eighty or one hundred million silver dollars to China on the 
security of the surplus salt taxes. 

The Chinese correspondent of the North-China Daily News 
at Peking states that “in connection with this affair another 
loan from Japan of $30,000,000 for industrial purposes is said to 
be in view, in return for a number of mining and railway con- 
cessions in Shantung, Hunan and Kiangsi. It is stipulated that 
the Japanese Government will not interfere with the disposal of 
the thirty millions by the Chinese Government (that is, it will 
be free from supervision); but in future loans with foreign 
Powers, either industrial or political, the concurrence of Japan 
must be obtained first. According to this same authority, Mr. 
Odagiri, the representative in Peking of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, has informed the Chinese Government that he is the leader 
of the Allied bankers, instead of Mr. Hillier, in connection with 
the second reorganization loan. 

The new government at Peking is fast paying its debt to 
Japan. When the rest of the Powers wake up, the control of 
China’s finances will be. firmly in Japan’s hands, witheut the 
necessity of enforcing the demand for the appointment of 
financial advisers. 
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CONGRESS AND THE CHINA EGG 


When Congrcss decided to lower the cost of living by 
putting many food stuffs on the free list, one seemingly smal] 
item either was not carefully considered or somehow was slipped 
through that has all but ruined a flourishing industry of the 
Pacific coast. Three thousand prosperous chicken farmers 
whose white leghorns laid the breakfast eggs of three states 
have been put out of business by the duty free admission of 
eggs. Perhaps the farmers of the tariff bill did not take Ching 
into account as a producer of eggs, for had prices and volume 
of production been carefully considered, it would have been 
apparent at once that Pacific Coast prices could not be main. 
tained in the face of an unlimited steady influx of eggs. that 
cost only one-third as much landed in California, Oregon and 
Washington, as did the product of the local ranch. 


Legislative aid against the menace was immediately jn. 
voked. Bakers and confectioners using Chinese eggs were 
compelled to advertise that fact by displaying huge placards jn | 
all their retail stores and for a time it seemed that the tide of 
Chinese eggs would pass over the West Coast and confine its 
competition to the Middle West where feed stuffs and hence 
hens, were cheap enough to compete with the China egg. But 
the legislation was declared unconstitutional and ranch after 
ranch designed for chicken farming only was abandoned. In 
past political campaigns, eggs sometimes have been factors, but 
it is safe to say that never before have so many West Coast 
congressmen feared to face their farming constituencies on the 
egg question. It is the most poignant note that the rural press 
has struck in many a day and not only Democratic, but Pro- 
gressive congressmen as well hear the continued harping. In 
fact, the whole Republican press has made the China egg an 
issue, and because of it, is demanding a return to the protective 
tariff to be fixed by a non partisan tariff board. 


Naturally there is a Chinese side to the matter which goes 
beyond the egg and embraces the whole question of exportation 
of food stuffs. The Chinese finds that the cost of living is 
going up in direct ratio with the shipping away of foods, and 
when this rise in prices is coupled with a fall in the purchasing 
power of his currency, he feels -his case is desperate although 
perhaps without knowing exactly why. He has no remedy except 
a rise in wages to bridge the gap between his appetite and his 
income and when it is considered that nowhere on earth is the 
competition in every class of labor keener than in China, this 
solution of the question is not imminent. ° 


Therefore it is apparent that the California rancher has a 
better chance of being relieved from his incubus than the Chinese. 
But it must be considered that no matter how the tariff is 
revised, some will suffer. The diversity of interests makes it 
impossible to be otherwise and the whole question simmers 
down to the practical working out of the problem of what is 
best for the greatest number. The three thousand egg producers 
of the Pacific Coast are ready and willing to tax the breakfast 
tables of rich and poor, and at the same time would like to see 
grains and feed stuffs on the free list to enable them to produce 
eggs at a lower cost. That the growers of grain and chicken 
feed may desire protection also, does not enter into the calculz 
tions of the egg producers. And so it goes all along the line. 
Fach wants his own industry protected but would have free 
trade in everything else. 


The muddle of conflicting interests is so great and the 
factors to be adjusted are so numerous and variable that only 
highly skilled specialists should be entrusted with the task ot 
tariff making. Perhaps a few little items such as eggs whost 
inclusion on the free list seemed innocuous but which has 
brought utter destruction to a flourishing industry, may move 
congress to take the tariff out of politics. If those congressme! 
whose official careers will terminate shortly because of thet 
tariff tinkerings could be heard, the non-partisan tariff commis 
sion would become an accomplished fact. But so far as the 
West Coast is concerned, it is doubtful whether any legislator 
that voted for free eggs will return to Washington, and similit 
arguments may be applied in many other localities who 
industries have suffered. This will bring into office a brand 
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new lot of congressmen, eager to legislate on any subject, and 
what better one to tackle first than the tariff? From past 
experience nothing is more likely than that the people of the 
United States will have to suffer some more tariff tinkering 
before the rational method of tariff making is forced on con- 
gress by the people. 


THE “CHINA GROUP” IN CONGRESS 


A “China Group” has been formed of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress for the purpose of taking the 
initiative as China’s friend and special advocate whenever a 
threatening international situation arises in the Far East. This 
step may not unnaturally be followed by the creation of other 
groups, especially amongst those pussy-footed pacifists, who in 
times of great international stress are always found on the side 
of the cynical international aggressor. 


It is encouraging to learn that there really exists a few 
patriotic Americans in the Halls of Congress possessed of the 
foresight and intelligence to grasp the significance of the issues 
confronting the nation in the Pacific, and who have banded them- 
selves together to solve the problems we must eventually face. 


The designation of “China Group” we believe however to 
bea dangerous one. All that is needed in an American Congress 
is an intelligent and patriotic adherence to American principles 
and established policies. We once had a real man by the name 
of John Hay as Secretary of State. He laid down a policy 
which was accepted and subscribed to by all the leading Powers 
of the world as the corner-stone of international diplomacy in 
China. If that policy is honestly adhered to, the independence 
of China is assured. 


There is only one way for America to make good her position 
inthe Far East and compel respect for the treaties. Diplomacy 
unsupported by force degenerates into childish dribble and a 
writing of Notes, which are read and promptly consigned to the 
waste basket. If the “China Group ” in Congress desires to be- 
friend China, keep the door of equal opportunity open and 
maintajn American prestige in the Pacific, they should con- 
centrate their legislative efforts along lines that will provide the 
force to support our diplomacy. It is the only way. 


WAS YUAN TALKED TO DEATH?P 


Colonel Roosevelt’s political opponents are, not the only 
ores who feed on Ephrahim’s diet. The Premier of Japan 
thrives on the same fare. Every time Marquis Okuma opens his 
furoshiki some new and wonderful super heated theory is 
wafted into the surcharged political atmosphere. 


In the June number of his own magazine, the Shin Nippon, 
appeared an article on the future of China. It was evidently 
intended for American consumption, for we find it translated 
into good English and purveyed to the public through the columns 
ofthe New York Sun of July 16. The Marquis is emphatic in his 
assertion that the only salvation for China is to follow in the 
footsteps of the United States and federalize her government, 
by dividing the country into eighteen or twenty-one minor states 
endowed with the power to rule themselves. Notwithstanding that 
Prince Yamagata, the dictator of Japan’s military policy. contends 
that only under a strong Emperor can China be reformed, Marquis 
Okuma, the politician, insists on the most advanced form of 
republican government, as the remedy for her political ills. 

“Should the Chinese fail in this we may be forced to 
conclude that they are not fit for self government. China will 
then go on declining at every turn of the political situation. or 
to speak more candidly she will be doomed to final annexation 
by other Powers or the establishment of a protectorate.” 
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In other words, if China cannot put her house in order 
under a republican form of Government, the day is inevitable 
when Japan must step in and annex the country or establish a 
protectorate. He adds:— 


“ The argument that China lacks great men to uphold her 
is extremely misleading. As her history isrefutably proves, 
necessity will create anything, givat men amongst others.” 

Marquis Okuma-telis us in so many words there must be 
no more of this foolish “strong Emperor’’ talk. Autocratic 
Japan is rabidly republican when it comes to a question of 
her neighbor’s political welfare. China must adhere to democ- 
racy. The republic must be preserved, so that continual party 
strife will provide the opportunity for intervention in her affairs. 


This warning to China was followed almost immediately by 
the death of Yuan. Every honest Japanese will admit that 
no one is immune from the diatribes of the verbose college 
president who dispenses wisdom either from the state office of 
the Premier or from the editorial sanctum of the Shin Nippon. 
Is it any wonder that Yuan Shih-kai for several months suffered 
from nervous prostration, when, at every turn, he was confront- 
ed with the interference of Japan in the affairs of his country, 
and, in addition, was obliged to listen at all hours to the 
incessant stream of advice from the Sage of Waseda? The 
doctors declare that Yuan. died from natural causes, but it is 
clear to those on the ground, that he was simply talked to death. 
He survived the daily scoldings of twenty-six wives and Lord 
only knows how many concubines, only to fall a victim at last to 
the daily curtain lectures of Marquis Okuma on how to run the 
government of China. 


Yuan was hardly cold in his coffin, when Marquis Okuma 
launched forth with further advice to China under cover of an 
“Elegy on Yuan Shih-kai and Warning to the Chinese People” 
which appeared in the July number of his magazine. This brand 
of Ephrahim’s diet was for home consumption, as it was not 
translated and sent to America for publication as a great “ human 
uplift ’’ document. 


In this article he harps on the hedonism and vices of the 
Chinese people, which have sapped their vitality and rendered 
them powerless to save themselves from the caiamity of foreign 
domination. If they don’t go to pieces on the rock of federali- 
zation and be ruled by Japan, then their pursuit of the pleasures 
of life and their genera! corruption will in the end justify their 
absorption. No matter what poor old China does, like the lamb 
in the fable she will provide the excuse for the wolf to gobble her 
up. 

In the June number of the Shin Nippon, the good 
Marquis is quite positive that China still has many great men 
to uphold her in case of necessity; in the July number of the 
samne magazine the good Marquis insists that :— 


“ The death of Yuan has revealed China in all her weak- 
ness. . . -.When acountry is in trouble you see the advent of 
a hero to save it from the calamity. So far, China has produced 
no saviors. Ail seem alike stricken with the national virus.” 

Marquis Okuma is undoubtedly the foremost authority on the 
past, present and future history of China. When, in the short space 
of one month, he changes his mind on the possibility of her 
salvation through the rise of some hero, he knows what he is 
talking about. If a leader should appear who demonstrated any 
great ability to master the situation he would be hampered at 
every step by the obstruction and “advice’’ of the J 
and, in the end, would be glad to lay down the cares of his 
office, and seek quiet and rest with the spirits of his ancestors, 
as the only escape from the persistent exhortations and admon- 
ishments of the Premier of Japan. 


Perhaps if Marquis Okuma would leave China in peace - 
for a spell, a real leader will arise who will pilot the nation 
through its period of transition. All that China asks is to be let 
alone. She can be depended upon to solve her own problems in 
her own way. Let the Japanese stop meddling, keep their 
finger out of the Chinese “ pie’’ and give the harassed people a __ 
rest. They need it. 
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RETURN OF THE PACIFIC MAIL 


American merchants of China are jubilant over the return 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. to Eastern and Oriental 
waters and it is considered by them the most noteworthy event 
of months in shipping circles. The Company’s flag willfly from 
three ships, the Ecuador, the Venezuela and the Columbia, which 
plied between New York and Rotterdam before the war and 
were known as three of the most palatial liners on the Atlantic. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company was organized even 
before the discovery of gold in California was confirmed. Its 
first fleet consisted of three little sidewheel steamers, the 
Panama, the California and the Oregon. They were of about 
1,200 tons burden each, with the old-fashioned low pressure 
boilers and side lever engines and when crowded could make from 
eight to ten knots per hour. They often carried 1,500 passengers 
each in the rush to California, $400 fare for first class, $300 for 
second class and $200 for steerage passengers. 


They had other uses in reconciling their passengers to look 
calmly on future adversities, for not all the ups and downs of 
the early mining camps could equal those of a single voyage in 
the old Pacific Mail. In fact one man suffered so much in one 
voyage that ever after he said he was ready to meet any fate that 
befell him with calmness. By 1852 a new steamer, the Golden 
Gate, was added. It was called a 3,000 ton ship in the advertise- 
ments and the astounding fact was further advertised that it cost 
$400,000. Its register, hung in the companion way, said it was 
2,067 tons burden. 


It was a fine ship at that time. It sailed into San Diego 
harbor to exchange mails. A terrible storm struck the coast and 
played smash even in the harbor. The captain thought it 
imperative to reach a safer refuge in the harbor, and to do this 
undertook to turn the ship around, and tried the doubtful 
experiment of running the ship’s prow into the mud, believing 
the wind would swing the ship around. The result was that the 
ship went aground her whole length, and was pounded by the 
seas until the storm subsided. She was raised, repaired, a great 
upper deck, like that of a river steamer, was put on, and she ran 
on the route until 1858, when she was burned on the Mexican 
coast. 


Then other ships were put on, the Golden Age, the Sonora, 
the Golden City, the John L. Stephens, and in 1857 the San 
Francisco was built for that trade, but in a storm off Hatteras, 
an air pump broke, the machinery was disabled and in the night 
the ship was boarded by a wave that swept overboard 80 
passengers; a2 Norwegian bark took the remaining passengers 
and crew off at daylight next morning and the abandoned ship 
was left to its fate. 


All old timers in California will recall the commanders of 
those ships: Patterson, Pearson, Watkins, Babey, Randall and 
the rest. In the 18 years after 1849 the ships made all the 
principal stockholders rich. Then the placers of California 
began to fall off and so did the profits of the steamship company. 
With the close of the Civil War the company built a fleet for 
the China trade. But the new ships were like the old, only 
much larger, and were obsolete from the first, for the day of 
steel ships, the compound marine engine and screw propeller 
had been ushered in. By the time the overland railroad was 
completed in 1869 the steamship company had ceased to pay. 


More modern ships then were put on the line and in 1887, 
the Pacific Mail had fcur steamers of some 3,000 tons each. In 
the next 20 years despite stiff competition from new lines enter- 
ing the Pacific trade, the line increased its tonnage to 41,000 
with five steamers and had concluded a working agreement with 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha for passenger and freight traffic. As the 
Pacific Mail was a Southern Pacific subsidiary it shared in the 
general opposition manifested toward the Harriman interests 
and when the Panama Canal was opened, the Pacific Mail 
could not compete with other lines that were not under railroad 
control. 


Governmental opposition to the Pacific Mail coupled with 
the provisions of the LaFollette shipping act finally led the 
company, soon after the start of the war, to consider the sale of 


its ships on the Pacific, and the reorganization took place on the 
passage of the shipping act. The new company after reduction 
and Jater expansion of capital is again in the ‘Trans-Pacific trade 
but its stock is no longer held by the Southern Pacific railway. In 
January the sale of its 110,000 shares to W.R. Grace and Co, 
was reported and three months later came the news from 
Amsterdam that the new Pacific Mail had purchased three ships 
from the Dutch West Indies Co. 


The new vessels were all constructed last year. The 
Venezuela and Columbia are of 5,500 gross tons each, are 3% 
feet long and were built in Amsterdam. The Ecuador is of 
5,000 tons and was built in Flushing. The three steamers will 
be run on a joint schedule with the Toyo Kisen Kaisha boats, 
each company sending out a vessel from San Francisco at 
alternate dates. 


Shanghai welcomed the Equador on September 23. Sheis 
under the command of Captain A. W. Nelson, formerly of the 
Korea and one of the best known skippers in Pacific waters, 
Leaving Shanghai, she called at the ports of Manila and Hongkong 
and will start on her return to San Francisco from Shanghai on 
October 15, by way of Japanese ports and Honolulu. 


The three new boats under American registry. are oil 
burners. The appointments throughout are arranged to take 
advantage of the absence of coal smoke. The cabins are roomy 
and fitted with one and two beds each instead of upper and 
lower berths. The building company was the first to discover 
that coal burning engines and berths were not intended for the 
comfort of the passengers and could be replaced by oil burning 
engines and regular beds. Electric fans are fitted into the 
ceilings. 


The Eastern staff of the reorganized company has been on 
the ground for several weeks. Mr. R.C. Morton, well-known 
in shipping circles of the Pacific and former agent here, is the 
general agent for China and the Philippines. Messrs. Ander- 
son, Meyer and Co. are the local agents and Mr. B. C. Haile is 
in direct charge here. Mr. W.W. Campbell is general agent 
for Japan. 


It has been intimated that two larger liners will augment 
the fleet within a short time, although the three sumptuously 
fitted ships, the Ecuador, the Venezuela and the Columbia, will 
comprise the fleet for the present. 


IMPERIAL PROPERTY HOLDINGS IN JAPAN 


The property holdings of the Imperial Household of Japan 
amount in the aggregate 500,000,000 yen, according to an article 
printed in the Nichi-Nichi. These holding: include shares it 
the Bank of Japan, the Yokohama Specie Bank, the Nippot 
Yusen Kaisha, and shares and bonds of many other concerns. 
Added to these interests, are the contributions made by the 
Government after the Sino-Japanese War, out of the indemnity 
obtained from China. The indemnity funds and the stock 
holdings are said to total 180,000,000 yen. Forests covering 
2,130,000 acres and 150,000 acres of prairie land are valued a 
a sum which would bring the total up to 500,000,000 yen. 


If to the foregoing, the market value of the property of the 
Imperial palace and detached palaces throughout Japan be 
estimated, Imperial property would reach a much greater figuré 
The value of this property is increasing 20 per cent. annually: 
At the same time, every year an enormous amount is expende! 
in Imperial grants. In accordance with the will of the Emper0 
Meiji, father and predecessor of the present Emperor, the actu! 
expenses of the Imperial family are said to be minimized # 
much as possible. The greater part of the revenues from th 
Imperial properties, says the article, is used for variov’ 
ceremonies, salaries, pensions and social expenses incurred if 
mixing with the royalty of other nations. 
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Although for some years both the Government and the 
people of China have shown an increasing interest in afforesta- 
tion, especially since the inauguration of the Republic, still 
' strictly speaking forestry in China as a national activity can be 
» said to have had its first real beginning with the establishment in 
january of this year of the Chinese Forest Service which is 
entrusted by law with the supervision or execution of all 
Government work in forestry, and with the encouragement of 
private enterprise along similar lines. At the head of the Forest 
Service is the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, in whose 
Department the Service is established. The Vice-Minister 1s, 
or officio, Director-General of the Forest Service. The Advisor 
in Forestry also acts as one of the two Co-Directors, the other is 
Mr. Ngan Han who has a technical education in forestry obtained 
inone of the United States universities. There are a few other 
technically trained Chinese foresters in the Service and one 
English forest expert, Mr. William Purdom, who also serves as 
ihe chief of one of the six divisions into which the Service is 
organized. These divisions are; (1) the Division of Investiga- 
tion; (2) of Reforestation; (3) of Propaganda; (4) of Educa- 


It is to appoint a Forest Commissioner in each province, who 
with a staff of assistants (most of whom will, in time, be techni- 
cally trained men) will encourage and supervise forestry work 
of allkinds within the province. 


The principal aims that the Forest Service is seeking to 
accomplish are :— 

(1) To lessen the present scarcity and high price of 
timber, fuel and other forest products of all kinds by the 
judicious reforestation of public lands unfit for agriculture and 
now lying wholly or partially idle: thereby lessening the 
industrial handicap under which the Chinese manufacturer, 
farmer and householder labour at present, and increasing the 
comfort and raising the standard of living amongst all classes, 
particularly the middle class and the poor. 


(2) To regulate stream-flow by the reforestation of the 
more important river-sheds, thus tending to prevent floods, 
droughts, and the silting up of river bottoms with a consequent 
obstruction to navigation and the frequent bursting of dikes, the 
construction of which in the first place was caused largely if not 
ae by the deposits of silt washed down from the deforested 
slopes. 

(3) To protect by technical forestry management, involving 
wise use, such public forest resources as still exist. 

(4) To encourage similar activities by private effort by 
| demonstrating that forestry in China is an attractive financial 
;iivestment and by supplying needed advice and practical 

assistance. 

(5) ‘lo conduct a vigorous pro-forestry propaganda 
| throughout China, showing to all classes of people the present 
tational need for forestry, what deforestation and reforestation 
| Mean individually to the people, and the steps which the Govern- 
ment is taking and proposes to take to better the situation. 


(6) To train up a corps of young Chinese to carry on the 
‘arlous lines of forestry work in China, and to encourage and if 
possible to assist in the giving of similar instruction in the 
educational institutions already established. 


A beginning in reforestation has been made in the environs 
of Peking and in the Western Hills as well as in the province of 


tion; (5) the Provincial Division and (6) the Clerical Division. 


THE CHINESE FORESTS SERVICE 


By ForsytHe SHERFEsEE, Apvisor IN Forestry To THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 


Shantung, and negotiations are now in progress to obtain tracts 
of land for the same purpose in Hunan and Hupeh. These will 
serve not only as forest nurseries and experiment stations, but 
of even greater importance will be their influence in demonstrat- 
ing to the people round about the most economical and 
successful methods of growing and transplanting trees of im- 
portance in reforestation work. Arrangements will be made to 
supply gratuitously or at cost price seeds and young nursery 
stock of the desirable species, and advice as to their care and 
protection will of course be freely supplied. It is hoped that 
each station will be a base for the reforestation of the idle Jand 
within a constantly increasing radius. As svon as possible other 
stations will be established in southern China, and wherever the 
demand for forest products in proportion to the supply is most 
pressing. 

It is realized very clearly that, however active and successful 
the Government may be in its policy of reforestations, forestry 
in China, if it is to attain any adequate success, must depend 
very largely upon private activity :—upon the practice of refor- 
estation and of forest management by private individuals, 
companies and associations. The work that must be done is too 
enormous for even the Government to do more than point the 
way, to show what should be done and the results, financial 
and otherwise, that may reasonably be expected, and to make it 
just as easy as possible for others to take up and extend the 
work either for their own benefit or from philanthropic motives. 


Fortunately, throughout most portions of China forestry 
presents no unusual difficulties save that of protection, and even 
that in most places is by no means insuperable if a careful 
knowledge of local habits is first obtained and if unfailing tact 
and consideration of the other person’s point of view are 
employed. In many portions of the country public land, unfit 
for agriculture but excellent for forestry, is lying idle and laws 
have been promulgated which permit its acquisition for forestry 
purposes by private persons or associations. No such greedy 
market for all kinds of forest products exists anywhere else in 
the world. Labour is cheap and excellent. Transportation in 
general presents no real difficulty as in most instances the 
market is at one’s very door, not to speak of the wonderful 
system of canals and river ways through which the products of 
the forest can be rafted to more distant points. 

That forestry is practicable throughout most portions of 
China could not be more conclusively proved than by the 
presence, so general on idle hillsides and mountains where there 
is any soil at all, of the rudiments of forest growth, which have 
continued to persist despite the ageiong abuse to which they 
have been subject since the primeval forests were first destroyed. 
Best of all, perhaps, is the fact that the forest planter in China, 
as compared with any other country of which I have knowledge, 
can expect the quickest financial returns, in fact, by raising in 
his nursery more young trees than he wishes himself to trans- 
plant and by selling the remainder (and in most places a market 
for such stock already exists or can easily be created) his returns 
may be made to begin with his very first operation; and there- 
after his thinnings and the forest litter in general, which in 
heavily forested countries are a source of danger and expense, 
in China have a distinct if small market value. : 

To the patriot, to the philanthropist and to the investor, 
forestry in China makes a strong appeal, and under such condi- 
tions, although the work may be slow, I cannot believe that it 
will be unsuccessful. 
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New Buiipine For THE IMPERIAL RussIAN ConsuLATE GENERAL 


For three years China has been in almost constant turmoil, 
and practically every year since the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty has seen some outbreak, rebellion, armed foray or 
organized disturbance, the disorder culminating in the revolution 
against the monarchy which Yuan Shih-k’ai sought to fasten 
upon his countrymen. In any other country this state of affairs 
would have paralyzed business in every branch of trade, industry 
and commerce. Such uncertainty would have stopped all ex- 
pansion and building operations in Shanghai, the chief coni- 
mercial center, would have reflected the state of unrest by 
coming to an abrupt end. Either China is too big to be affected 
by other than a general cataclysm, or the men who are working 
out her commercial destiny .are stout-hearted beyond their 
fellows in other lands, for not only has the unsettled condition 
failed to slacken previous progress, but all the chief commercial 
centers have gone ahead much more rapidly than in other years 
when the peace dove roosted on the Temple of Heaven. 


Shanghai as. the chief commercial entrepot of China has 
made more material progress in the past three years than in any 
other six yeats of its history and what is true of Shanghai is 
exemplified in the other treaty. ports. But it-is with Shang- 
hai’s great building activity that the present article is concerned 
since its advance has been so rapid in the last three years that 
former residents, returning, say that they scarcely can believe 
that the city is that which they left only a few years ago. The 
population of the city is some 550,000 of which considerably 
more than one-half is made up of the pcorest class, men whose 


daily wage is less than fifty Mexican cents a day. Therefore: 
comparison with American or European cities would seem 
scarcely fair since the average standard of living among tit 
people must necessarily be reduced by this great preponderant 
of cheap labor which requires the cheapest of homes. 


Giving this factor its full weight and counting the popul: 
tion as consisting of some 300,000 persons living on an average 
scale approximating that of Europe or America, and Shangha'’ 
progress does not suffer by comparison. The number of build 
ing permits in the last two years totals almost 23,000 and whil 
the average value may not scale up to that of the American cit, 
yet in numbers, Shanghai’s new bui'dings approach that od 
cities of twice the size and are somewhat greater than those of 
St. Louis, Missouri, whose population is at least 750,000 or { 
per cent more. The number of new buildings in St. Louis # 
1915 for example was 5,181, while Shanghai erected 6,892. The 
average value in St. Louis was $2,000 gold and while no averagt 
of Shanghai buildings is available, it did not fall far short of tlt 
prosperous middlewestern city, if building costs are allowed t@ 
enter into the comparison. 

Far from slackening the progress of Shanghai and the oth! 
treaty ports, the state of unrest throughout China was a facto! 
in its growth, since it must be remembered that Shanghai * 
under foreign administration and aside from its excelled! 
volunteer corps, can call upon the navies of the world for 
auxiliary defenders in case the peace of the settlement * 
threatened. This makes the city an island of safety as it wet 
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Winc On Department Store AND Hover Buiipinc LocaTeD AT THE JUNCTION OF SHANGHAI'S Fastest FLow1nc Business ARTERIES, NANKING 


and in times of stress, the well-to-do Chinese take refuge the1e 
and materially increase the demand for living quarters. This 
influx, however, is of. slight importance numerically when com- 
pared with the increase of workers due to the great expansion 
of the city along industrial lines. Here, too, the safety factor 
has some effect since the Chinese show great reluctance about 
investing in mills and factories other than in the treaty ports, for 
there only can the investor feel secure against disturbances or 
interferences with his enterprise on the part of officials. 


All these influences have contributed to swell the population 
of Shanghai and other treaty ports and to give building operations 
an impetus greater than ever before. The great bulk of the 
new residential structures in. Shanghai are Chinese houses, long 
rows of two-story barrack-like buildings divided into 10 to 15 
foot fronts with from two.to four rooms. ‘These rows of 
houses are considered the best investment in the line of real 
estate since they insure greatest possible productiveness of the 
ground. It is not uncommon to find 25 or 39 families dwelling 
on a plot of ground scarcely more than 100 feet square. That 
the Chinese are beginning to demand something better than such 
cramped quarters is shown by the construction of one bleck of 
1,000 houses with foreign style fittings and modern conveniences 
whose rents are slightly higher than the average throughout the 
city. ‘The entire thousand were rented before the first one was 
ready for occupancy and the waiting list is so long thatthe 
success of other similar ventures is assured. 


This great expansion in residential buildings has been 
equalled if not surpassed by the increase in new structures for 
business purposes. Some three years ago it began to be re- 
cognized that Shanghai’s business had quite outgrown the 
existing facilities in office and storage structures, while the 
retail business district was expanding in every direction. ‘This 


created a building boom in these classes of structures that 
surpassed the expectations of even the most sanguine among the 
city’s property owners. On every side rose clouds of dust from 
the demolition cf residences that had lain just outside the beaten 
track of commercial activity so long that they had become 
landmarks of the boundaries of the business district. In their 
place have arisen blocks of stores and office structures, the rental 
of which was so rapid that many former residential districts are 
now added to the retail business district which is still stretching 
out on every side. 


Not only have these new districts been created, but the old 
streets have been changed beyond recognition by the improve- 
ments that have taken place in the Jast few years. Nanking 
road or the “ Maloo’’ as it is known to the older residents, its 
Chinese name being the “Great Maloo ”’ since “Maloo”’ signi- 
fies only a road through which one can drive a horse, has become 
the Great White Way of Shanghai, if not of the Orient. 
Certainly no other business street in the Far East, with the 
possible exception of the Ginza in Tokyo, shows such. activity 
by day or such a blaze of brilliancy by night as does Nanking 
Road. Chinese f10m the provinces who see it for the first time 
say that they are afraid to write home to tel] about it lest they 
be thought to have gone crazy or become utterly mendacious. 
Recent investigations by the American consulate indicate that 
Nanking Road has a greater volume of traffic than any other 
city of its size in the world and its entire length from the Bund 
to Thibet road, once the outer limits of defence for the settle- 
ment, is lined with handsome buildings of brick and concrete. 


At least 20 new business blocks have been erected in this 
street during the past two years and to-day on half a dozen sites 
building operations of magnitude are in progress. ‘The centers 
of greatest activity are the widely separated corners of 
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New Buitpinc For Cuinesst Y. M, C. A. on Szecnuen Roap 


Kiangsi and Chekiang roads, one being in the foreign business 
district and the other in the heart of Chinese mercantile activity. 
‘The Chinese buildings include two large department stores and 
two hotels for Chinese. In the foreign section the most 
noteworthy improvement is the destruction of a number of 
ramshackle brick structures that wiil be replaced by modern 
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stores, offices and flats. This latter improvement is of i 
importance in that it gives opportunity for the widening of 4# 
king Road at one of its points of greatly congested traffic. 
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Shanghai has one feature that makes. #t the most beautiful 


that include many examples of the highest types in_ business 
ty in the Orient so far as travelers’ first impressions are con- 


architecture, fronting on the 200 foot’ wide stretch of green 
cerned. This is the Bund with its row of magnificent buildings that separates the Bund and the banks of the Whangpoo, the 
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West ExcHANGE BUILDING OF SHANGHAI TELEPHONE Co. 


incoming traveller receives an impression of majesty that is afford- 
ed by the approach to no other city in the Orient. Even Hong- 
kong with its advantageous location on a mountairiside cannot 
compare with Shanghai’s Bund for beauty. Property is im- 
mensely valuable on the Bund and the improvements are in 
keeping with the cost of the ground. In the past three years a 
number of structures have been erected which will compare in 
beauty of design with those of any city in the world, and it is 
only a question of a few years before the last remaining land- 
marks of British Shanghai fifty years ago will have disappear- 
ed under that new International Shanghai in whose development 
the British merchants have played so large a part. 


The illustrations accompanying this article show only a few 
of the many improvements that have taken place in Shanghiai’s 
recent history. It is obviously impossible in the space allotted 
to this article to give full representation to all the new buildings 
erected in Shanghai during the past two years and it is expected 
that many other buildings will be illustrated and described in the 
next and succeeding issues of the Far Eastern REVIEW. 


One of the most noteworthy advances in building operations 
in Shanghai was the construction of the Union Assurance 
Company’s building at the corner of the Bund and Canton 
Road. This structure is the first with a skeleton of steel frame- 
work construction and covers an area of 200 feet on Canton 
Road by 100 feet on the Bund. Rising to a height of 105 
feet to the top of the sixth floor and being surmounted by a 
corner tower of pleasing proportions, the entire height of the 
building is about 150 feet from the street to the golden argosy 
that forms its weather vane. The lines of the building are 
beautiful and the structure is graceful in the extreme, forming a 
noteworthy monument tc the skill of the architects, Messrs. 
Palmer and Turner. 


One block of the building, containing lavatories and coolie 
quarters, with water tanks at the top, has ten stories, but as the 
stories in this case are not so lofty as those of the main build- 


—ingrine totatheight ombis peck will be little more than the rest 


of the structure. Another block, which'-2!S0 at the rear, is for 


godowns for storage of goods of the tenaits Of the offices. 
siye the various 
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This is supplied with an electric cargo lift to ser? 


Lafuente and Wootten, Archit 
Srar RicsHaA Company’s Buiipinc 


floors, and the architects have provided for access to the godovs 
from each floor let as offices. 


The style of architecture is free Renaissance, with wé 
marked vertical lines expressing the skeleton construction of ti 
building. The plinth is of granite, the remainder of t 
filling walls being of brickwork finished with an artifici 
stone facing. 
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The ground, first, second, third and fourth floors are let as 
lofiices, part of the first floor being occupied by the Union 
FInsurance Society, the owners of the building. On the fifth 
ifloor are residential flats of the highest class, with roof gardens 
on the flat concrete roof. These flats command a magnificent 
view of the river and of Shanghai, and their height ensures 
Fcoolness and quiet. 


| The office on the ground floor, which extends to practically 
the full depth of the site, is the largest single office without 
division walls in Shanghai. It has windows on three sides, 


R. E. Stewardson, A.R1I.B.A., Architect 
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while overhead is a large lantern light. An imposing entrance 
from the angle is provided for this office, with subsidiary ones 
in Canton Road for the remainder of the building. This office 
has been taken by an American import and export house. 


The principal entrance is in the center of the Canton Road 
front, and is flanked by massive granite columns with carved 
pediments. This leads to an imposing entrance hall. The upper 
floors are served by two fast electric passenger lifts. 

For the office floors the arrangement is for iarge open 
spaces, divided up to suit tenants. The ten-story block 
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previously referred to provides lavatories and coolie quarters 
and there are likewise strong rooms for the separate storys. 
While fire-places are built in the residential flatsand some of 
the principal rooms of the building, the general heating of the 
building is by hot-water radiators. 


The New Department Store and Hotel 


The Wing On building which is to house a department store 
and a modern hotel for Chinese, is located at the intersection of 
Chekiang and Nanking Roads and as this is the center of traffic 
of the Chinese section of the Foreign Settlement, the site is one 
of the most suitable that could be secured. It is in the heart 
of the Chinese theater district and both the department store 
and hotel will fill conspicuous gaps in the city’s commercial 
activity. The site is 215 feet on Nanking Road and extends 
some 200 feet on Chekiang Road, covering an area of 64,500 
feet. The building will really be two blocks in one, the 
Nanking Road front having the department store of four stories, 
while the entrance to the hotel will be on Chekiang Road. ‘The 
top of the building will be a roof garden with a tea pavilion and 
special dining room opening upon the roof level. The construc- 
tion materials will be reinforced concrete and the architectural 
style a free renaissance. The contract has been let to Lam Woo 
of Hongkong and construction work will be proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible as the foundations already have been 
completed. 

The department store will be equipped with every modern 
appliance and the open floor space will be 98 feet deep by 215 
feet frontage on Nanking Road. The main stairway will be 8 
to 10 feet wide and will be supplemented with electric lifts. 
Adequate fire escapes have been provided although the building 
is of fire proof materials. 

The hotel which will occupy the rear of the block will 
compare favorably with the foreign hostelries of Shanghai and 
other treaty ports. It will cater to Chinese exclusively and will 
have every modern convenience and equipment throughout. 
‘There will be 100 rooms of which the majority have a southern 
exposure. These bedrooms will be fitted in foreign style and 
are intended to meet the demand of the Chinese accustomed to 
Occidental manners and customs. The main corridor will run 
the full length of the building and in addition to the customary 
lounge and reading rooms, a business room for the convenience 
of visiting merchants will also be provided. The appointments 
of the billiard room will be from the best makers, while no 
expense has been spared in selecting the furnishings for the 
ladies’ drawing room. ‘This will open upon a terrace. A 
commodious ball room will be provided for large public 
functions. One of the features of the hotel will be the roof 
garden and tea pavilion which latter will provide special dining- 
room facilities. In the rear of the block will be located a mod- 
ern bathhouse equipped in foreign style for Chinese patronage. 
The architects for the Wing On group of buildings are Messrs. 
Palmer and Turner. 

( To be Continued in the October Issue) 
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ENGINEERING, FINANCIAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL 


RAILWAYS 


Foochow Railway Survey.—An official was 
directed in 1915 to make a preliminary survey 
for a proposed railway from Foochow tu 
Mamoi {Pagoda Anchorage). A survey 
hureat was established and the flags of sur- 
veying parties were to be seen on the plains 
and hills in the neighbourhood. - Various per- 
manent triangulation stations have been 
established and marked by beacons, Part of 
the Lienchiang River also has been surveyed 
with a view to dredging. The waterways of 
the city have been cleaned and dredged, and 
the streets kept clean. 


Chao-Shan Railway Traffic.—The total 
number of passengers carried on the. Chao- 
Shan Railway is estimated at 1,002,643. and 


i the total amount of goods carried at 23,053 


tons The gross earnings for the year 
amounted to $321,471. This line runs from 
Swatow to Chaochowfu—24 miles—and was 
inaugurated in November, 1906. The station 
at Swatow is some 2 miles from the business 
quarter and difficult of access. With the view 
to compete with the waterborne traffic a pro- 
ject is on foot to extend the line in proximity 
totheharbour, but this will entail a heavy 
expenditure for bridging and bunding the 
waterways which separate t e station from the 
town, and since it is an axiom that water- 
borne trade of heavy and bulky goods will 
always be able to hold its own against railway 
competition it is doubtful if this project will 
mature, 


> 


CantonsHankow Railway.—The Yueh- 
Han Railway is still under constructicn. The 
stations Mapa and Shiuchow, 130.08 and 139.28 
miles respectively from Wongsha terminus, 
were opened to traffic in June, 1915. The line 
has carried about 4,850 passengers daily, pay- 
ingon an average fares amounting to $1,436. 


| The average number of tons of goods carried 


by the line is 260 per day, and the freight 
thereon is $1,115. Shortly after the opening 
of the Shiuchow station, the line suffered a 
good deal from the flood, as most of the 
earthworks were washed away. From the 
loth to the 21st July water from the river 
overflowed the track to such serious extent 
that the whole line was forced to stop running. 
Ittooka month to restore the line to com- 
parative order at a cost of $110,000. From 
the 17th to 2rst sections, at the end of the 
Kwantung portion of the line, only surveys 
have so far been done. Itis learned that after 
the completion of the tunnel at Kaolintsun, in 
the 16th section, construction of the line will 
probably have to be discontinued, owing to 
the straitening of the Company’s finances. 
he Canton-Samshui branch of the Yueh-Han 
Railway has collected $2,340 daily, of which 
Passengers contribute $2.290 and freight $50. 

amount in the neighbourhood of $15,000 
Was expended on account of repairs to the line 
caused by the flood. 


Sunning Railway Earnings.—The earnings 
or the year of the Sunning Railway line 
i to over $800,000. The most pro- 
2 a traffic, chiefly passenger, proved to be 
Me ne Sections between Pakkai and Kongmoon 
own and the Sanwui city. An extension of 


the railway to Y; i #4 
plation, eungkong is under contem 
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Canton-Kowloon Railway Traffic.—The 
total number of passengers carried by the 
Canton-Kowloon Railway during the 12 
months of 1915 was 1,904,344, and the number 
of tons of goods (including parcels) was 
45,741. ° 
Total receipts for the year... $ 734,446.36 
Total expenditure, including in- 

terest paid for loan service, 


during the year sseccccseccereseeeee 1,827,665.25 
Deficit... ssecesceverecscees $1,033;218.00 


No extension was undertaken during the 
year. The proposed connexion with the 
Yueh-Han Railway by a line running to the 
northward of Canton city is still under 
negotiation. There is a 2-foot gauge light 
railway, 54% miles in length, connecting the 
Lokong. group of villages with Namkong 
station. 17 miles from Canton. A similar line 
to run from Tsengshing to Sintsun station, is 
about to commence operations. Both these 
and the Canton-Kowloon lines will be of great 
mutual benefit. The very heavy loss sustained 
by tie railway during the year was due to (1) 
the keen competition with river steamers, (2) 
the disastrous flood in July, and (3) the en- 
hanced cost of railway material owing to the 
war. From June, 1915, two more through 
express trains were inaugurated, one depart- 
ing from either end at noon. These two 
additional trains have afforded great conven- 
ience to the public; and the reccipts therefrom 
have steadily increased. 

The building of the new terminal station at 
Kowloon made satisfactory progress, and by 
the end of the year was nearly completed. 
The n‘ght train service remained suspended 
throughout the year. 


Samshui-Canton Railway.—Mr. R. C. 
Johnson. Engineer-in-Chief of the Samshui- 
Canton Railway, reports as follows concerning 
the working of the line during 1915: Pas- 
sengers carried, 4,008,819; Passenger receipts, 
$812,383; Cargo carried, 7.841 tons; cargo 
receipts, $16,830; Miscellaneous receipts, 
$5,445; total receipts, $834,658; total expendi- 
ture, $480,010; net profit, $354,648. This is a 
decrease as compared with 1914, but not as 
much as might have been expected, seeing that 
communication was interrupted for more than 
two and a half months by the floods, which 
necessitated the expenditure of about $70.000 
for various repairs. No extension of the line 
is contemplated while the war in Europe 
continues. 


Russia and Chinese Railways.— According 
to a Washington, D.C. dispatch. the Russian 
government immediately after the close of the 
war, will issue a loan of $24,333,000 to China, 
to be used exclusively in the construction of 
five raflroad lines in Manchuria, according to 
an agreement just reached between the-finan- 
cial agents of the two countries, the details of 
which have been-reported to the state depart- 
ment by Consul Caldwell at Viadivostok. 


Nanchang-Kiukiang Railway.—Concern- 


ing the recent flotatfon of a Japanese loan of © 


$2,000,000 for the Nan-Hsun (Nanchang- 
Kiukiang) railway by the said Railway 
Company at Kiukiang, the’ members of the 
Provincial Assembly of Kiangsi have sent in 
a telegram to the Government, according to 
Peking advices, strongly denouncing this 
movement and requesting that an order be 
issued by the Ministry of Communications to 
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put an end to the loan. The loan was to bear 
824 per cent interest per annum with the rail- 
way properties as security. This led to the 
fear among the gentry that Japan in - time 
would secure control over the Central 
Yangtze Valley through this line, .The senders 
of the telegram remind the Government that 
the Japanese Government demanded by 
ultimatum last year the right of constructing 
a railway from Nanchang to Tsaochow and 
that as the Yangtze-Kiang is regarded as a 
British sphere in China, the control of the 
Nan-Hsun Line by Japan might lead to 
complications with Great Britain. It is 
reported that $220,000 had already been 
advanced by the Japanese Eastern Develop- 
ment Company at Hankow to the borrowers 
without waiting for Government sanction. 


Lift Ban for Munition Shipments.—The 
limitations that were placed on the shipment 
of freight from Changchun, the terminus of 
the South Manchuria Railway, to Harbin by 
the Chinese Eastern Railway have been re- 
moved, the railway being needed for the 
shipment of munitions for the Russian 
Government. The Chinese Eastern Ra‘lway 
has been carrying about 150 tons of goods a 
day since July 20 and since that date these 
limitations have been in force. 


The Kirin-Changchun Railway.—A 
Changchun telegram to Tokyo states that 
the negotiations over the revision of the 
Kirin-Changchun Ra‘lway Agreement between 
China and Japan which are in progress in 
Peking are expected to be concluded in 
September. The amount for the new Joan 
proposed by Japan is Yen 6,500,000, while 
China demands $10.000.000. There being a 
fear that the capital may be used for other 
purposes than the railway, the negotiations are 
delayed. The Railway is reported already to 
have spent silver $6,500,000, 


Railways in Japan.—According to a 
recent report the total mileage in the islands 
of Japan is 5.768 miles of state railways and 
1,672 miles private railways. In Chosen or 
Korea the Government railway is 1,060 miles, 
while the private railway has only 110 miles. 

The south Manchurian Railway has 701 
miles, the Formosan Railway 3 miles and 
the line of private railway in Formosa is 261 
miles.. There is a railway of 60 miles in 
Sagbalien. 

If to these, the Shantung Railway and the 
Chinese Eastern Railway are added the total 
length of Japanese owned Railways will be 
over 10,000 miles. 


New Cars for Japan.—Japanese Govern-. 
ment Railways have taken in hand a wholesale 
tepairing of goods cars in anticipation of the 
congestion of railway: goods consequent upon 
dearth of ships’ hold space. The repair of 
altogether 3,500 goods cars is expected to 
be completed by October. An order for 1,c00 
new 15 ton goods cars to be finished by April 
next year has also been placed with private 
factories. : cern geeese 

As. a result, the carrying capacity of the 
Northern lines will be enlarged from 800 tons 
a day to 1,200 tons a day, and the usual con- 


-gestion of cargo on those lines will be com- 


pletely relieved. However, the connection 
service between the Kobe=Shimonoseki and 
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the Kyushu lines will be still inadequate for 
the carrying of the ever-increasing cargo 
coming from the new industrial: centre in 
Fukuoka and district to the main land of the 
Empire. 


Criticise Chosen Railway.—The Chosen 
Koron (Korean Critic), a monthly periodical 
edited in Japanese, in its September issue. 
treats at full length the Chosen Railway 
Administration, Dozens of pages are devoted 
to scathing criticisms of the Chosen Rail- 
way. The running expenses, etc., which have 
been kept from the knowledge of the public 
with a painstaking effort in order to cover up 
how poor the Railway returns were, are given 
as under :— 

According to the statement of account for 
the fiscal year of 1913, the per mile per diem 
average earnings of the Japanese Railways 
were as follow :— 


South Manchuria Railways ........... 87.05 


Imperial Government Railways ...... 56.82 
Private Railways ...cocseccrseecssseseee eee 41.00 
Chosen Railway ....... -« 10.09 


The earnings of the Chosen Railway were 
by far the smallest and represented only 21.6 
per cent of those of the S. M. Railway, 48.6 
of those of private railways, and 33.6 of Im- 
perial Government Railways. 


Next, the article alleges, the working 
expenses of the Chosen Railway were inversely 
heavy, the running mile costing 20.83 sen 
which is more than four times as much as the 
Imperial Government Railway costs. Allow- 
ances should be made for the narrow gauge 
of the Japanese railways but comparison may 
be made with the S, M. Railway which is of 
standard gauge, as is, the Chosen Railway. 
The S. M. Railway laid out only 9.4 sen per 
running mile for the same year. This is all 
the more remarkable because even the S. M. 
Railway, which is reported to be maintained 
with a Jiberal hand, required only 45.1% of 
the current expenses of the Chosen Railway. 


F. M. S. Extend Railway Shops.—The 
Federated Malay States Railway are planning 
a large extension, costing over a quarter of a 
million dollars, to the workshops at Sestul, to 
deal with the increase in rolling stock. Messrs. 
D. G. Robertson, Ltd., are the contractors. 
This is one of the first large contracts given 
out by the F. M. S. Government since the 
commencement of the war. 


Shanghai Tramways Receipts. — The 
following is the traffic return of the Shanghai 
Tramways for August, 1916, and for eight 
months ended August 31, 1916, with figures 
for the corresponding periods last year :-— 


August, 1916 August, 1915 


Gross Receipts... Mex. $129,803 Mex, $113,851 
Loss by currency 


depreciation ... 34,425 31,084 
Effective Receipts 05.378 32,766 
Percentage of 

loss by cur- 

rency deprecia- 

LIOM 10+ 00 eer senees 27.99 28.87 
Car miles run ... 330,194 295,376 
Passengers car- 5 

TICK 0¥s 000 c00 ss0.00e 5,901,451 5,165,526 

: 8 months 1916 8 months 191 
Gross Receipts... 985,047 8590,8 
Loss by currency 

depreciation ... 259,727 230,572 
Effective Receipts 725,320 629,266 
Percentage of 

loss by cur- 

rency deprecia- 

LION woes ceas one vee 27.99 - 28.55 
Car miles run ... 2,442,921 2,200,895 
Passengers car- ' 

- 43,852,907 — 37,879.492 


Ti Wee eb eeesaseoes 
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Siam Railway Traffic Receipts—For 
June the broad gauge lines’ receipts were as 
follows :— 


Approximate Actual 
Year 2450 _ Year 2458. 
Passengers Ticats 177,000 Ticals 174,959 
Goods 196,000 179.207 
Others 10,470 10,360 
Total Ticals 383,470 Ticals 364,535 


The Total from April to June 1916 was 
Ticals 1.323.275 as against Ticals 1,335,844 for 
{QT5. 


Higher Tram Fares in Tokyo—A month 
has passed since the Tokyo Municipal Tram 
Service increased its fares. This increase of 
fares by one sen has resulted in an increase of 
revenue but a decrease in the number of 
passengers during July. as compared with the 
corresponding month last year. Fellowing is 
a table showing the receipts for every 10 days 
of the month compared with those of last 
year: 


IQI5 1916 

Yen Yen 
1—I0 July 251,378 235,960 
11—20 July + 260,544 266,887 
21—31 July w+ 234,282 244,727 
Total 746,404 750,575 


The average daily receipts in July this year 
were 24,287 yen and 24,087 yena day in July 
last year, 

The Municipal Ejectric Bureau estimated its 
July receipts at 669,272 yen, and the actual 
receipts were in excess of the estimate by 
51,303 yen. The number of passengers, how- 
ever, has shown a great decrease, as may be 
seen from the following comparative table: 


1915 1916 
I—I0 Jutlysccccccsscceeseees 74373-7093 5,044,016 
11—20 July..... 7,016,950 6,160,010 
ZI—3I Jt ycccoecce sce ncsooe 7,026,449 5,654,196 
T Ofallicscoxsncvesascses 22,017,192 17,458,222 


The daily average was 563,169 passengers in 
July this year, while there were 710,232 pas- 
Sengers a day in July last year. The real 
effect of the change upon the traffic cannot be 
ascertained for a few months later, because 
the old tickets are yet in use, and will be 
valid till the end of August. It is reported 
that in July about 28 per cent of the tickets 
punched were old ones. 


Veto Tram Line to Osaka.—The Japanese 
Government has rejected the application filed 
by Mr. Yujiro Tachikawa and other business 
men for the construction of a high speed 
electric railway between Osaka and Tokyo on 
the ground that its completion would affect 
the revenue of the Tokaido Main Line of the 
State Railways. 


ROADS 


New Highway in Peking.—A Washington 
report says that Dr. Reinsch has advised the 
Department of State that an American com- 
pany is the pioneer in North China in building 
a road for the operation of a motor-truck and 
passenger-motor line from Peking to the 
Summer Palace. Dr. Reinsch’s report says: 

“Under the terms of an agreement for 
road construction just consummated with the 
Governor of Peking and in return for furnish- 
ing a loan of $100,000 Mexican an American 
company has been granted an exclusive 
franchise for 20 years to.operate motor freight 
and passenger services upon the road to be 
constructed. The highway will extend from 
the City of Peking to the Western Hills 
(Summer Palace) by way of the Marco Polo 


Bridge, and it is expected that its constru:. 
tion, by making the Hills directly and readily 
accessible to Peking, will lead to the develop. 
ment of suburban residence areas in that 
region. It is understood that the building oj 
this highway is only the first step in ay 
extensive plan of public road construction jg 
Chihli Province.” 


SHIPPING 


Tsingtau to be Open Port.—The port o} 
Tsingtau, which now is under the Japaneg 
Military Administration, has been open ty 
Japanese and British merchantmen only, by 
now that things have been quite restored tg 
normal at that port and trade with Japanes 
and- China coast ports has been markedly 
enlivened, it has occurred to the authorities 
concerned that it will aid the development of 
the trade to open the port again to the world; 
merchantmen, excepting, of course, German 
and Austrian vessels. A stout protest has 
been raised by a Japanese steamship company 
interested in the Dalny-Tsingtau service and 
also by some merchants at the two ports on 
the ground that the foothold of Japanex 
shipping and trade established there might be 
prematurely weakened. The Tokio Govern. 
ment has recently given instructions to the 
Tsingtau Garrison to investigate the actual 
conditions prevailing, and the matter is ex. 
pected to be discussed at a Cabinet councl 
in the near future, The entry of the Russian 
Volunteer Fleet steamer into Tsingtau has 
been allowed under special conditions, and 
Japanese vessels under foreign charter, the 
China Merchants S. N. Co,’s steamers, the 
Standard Oi] Co.’s tank steamers, etc., also 
use the port. 


Minnesota Reported Sold.—A cable from 
America, reporting the sale of the Minnesota, 
former Great Northern liner, has been receiy- 
ed by the Osaka Shosen Kaisha in Tokyo, 
The cable stated that a British company had 


purchased the ship for $3,000,000, While in | 


service, the Minnescta was the largest ship 
carrying the American flag on the Pacific, 
having a tonnage of 32,000. The new British 
owners will put the vessel in service on the 
Atlantic, carrying coal from New York to 
England. The Toyo Kisen Kaisha wa 
negotiating some time ago for the purchase of 
the Minnesota, but the deal failed on account 
of the price asked. 


_ Japanese Ships Abroad.—According to tht 
investigations by the department of com 
munications, Japanese steamers in foreigt 
waters at the end of August were 308 if 
number (817,641 tons), of which 99 vessels 
(233,889 tons) were under direct control ty 
owners, and 209 vessels (583,792 tons) wert 
under charter by others, including 46 vessels 
(152,863 tons) under foreign charter. 

The South Manchuria Products Co., Daires, 
maintained by Messrs. Suzuki & Co., of Kobt, 
placed orders some time ago for three cargo 
vessels of 12,000 tons d.w. with the Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding Yard, Nagasaki. With the pro 
spective completion of one of the vessel 
ordered from the Mitsubishi, Nagasaki 
Messrs. Suzuki & Co. have decided t 
establish an independent shipping compaty 
capitalized at 2,000,0co yen under the style of 
he ain Kisen Kaisha (Imperial Steamship 

O- 


New Trans-Pacific Line Opened.—A 
steamship service between Seattle, Kobe, ant 
Vladivostok, which has recently been op 
by a Japanese steamship company, the Shosho 

oko, commonly known to the Chinese ani 
foreigners as the Sung Chang Company, 
having its head office in Tokyo and a branth 
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at Dairen, Mr. T. Yamamoto, a millionaire 
shipowner, Proprietor. It has had an 
quspicious start, The Company has already 
dispatched the s.s. Yesan Maru, 4,600 tons, 
and the s-s- Kageshima Maru, 4,506 tons, and 
has chartered three more vessels specially for 
this service. On the outward trips the vessels 
will carry miscellaneous goods from Kobe for 
Seattle and will bring, as return cargoes, 
munitions for Vladivostok. From Via- 
diyostok and Dairen they will ship beans, 
pean oil, etc., direct to Seattle and sometimes 
to Kobe, subject to transhipment there to 
apanese and foreign steamers for the 
destination. 


Schooner for Island Trade.-—Atkins, 
Kroll & Co., of San Francisco, who operate a 
line of sailing vessels in the South Sea Island 
trade, have added another vessel to their fleet, 
having purchased the American schooner 
Ltkel Zane, of 407 tonsnet. She will continue 
on the run to Guam, Manila, Papeete and 
Samoa. She was built at Eureka in 1891 
and is 105 ft. long with a beam of 36.5ft. 


Propose Siam-Manila Line.—Steps have 
heen under way for some months looking 
toward the establishment of a direct shipping 
line between Bangkok and Maniia, according 
to an announcemeut by Executive Secretary 
De Veyra. Both the Siamese and the Philip- 
pine insular governments are doing everything 
in their power to carry out the project. 
According to Mr. De Veyra the commercial 
relations between these two ports have con- 
siderably strengthened but owing to lack of 
tonnage merchants in both places have become 
more or less discouraged. As soon as the 
amount of cargo the loca] merchants would be 
able to furnish each month has been learned 
Bangkok will be notified and the plans for 


| direct shipment brought to a conclusion as 
| quickly as possible. 


Strike Costly for Japanese Co.’s —The 50 


| days longshoremen’s strike on the western 


| coast of the United States which terminated 


| on July 23, was a costly affair for three 


| Japanese shipping Companies. 


According to 


| investigations by the authorities concerned, 


the loss sustained by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha amounted to Y.252,000, including port 
dues, tonnage dues, and other incidental 
charges, making an average of Y 5,500 per 
diem. Adding to the above the losses sustain- 
ed by the San Francisco liners, the O.S.K 
Tacoma liners and tramp steamers belonging 
to various companies, the total will reach a 
considerable figure. The N.Y.K. liners Inaba 
Maru and Taisuno Maru which were to have 
sailed from Seattle on July 6, for their return 
trip to the Far East, were held up at Seattle 
on account of the strike. 


New Dock for Chemulpo.—A scheme is 
on foot among Japanese capitalists to establish 
a dockyard company at Chemulpo. The 
prospectus of the projected company has just 
been made public. The promoters comprise 
Chemulpo, Seoul and Wonsan businessmen. 
The capital of the company will be 150,000 yen. 

he company will undertake building and 
repair of ships, construction and sale of 
machinery, and various other works. 


Extend Hikoshima Dockyard.—The Mit- 
subishi Company has decided to enlarge its 
dockyard on Hikoshima, Shimonoseki Straits. 

Pphcation has been made to the Government 
for permission to reclaim 25,000 tsubo of land. 

© company plans a wharf for the accom- 
qotation of large steamers. At present the 
ocking capacity of the dockyard is limited to 
#009-ton vessels and the improvements con~ 
e€mplated will permit the repair of much 
larger ships, 
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Spanish Mail Still to Run.—Contrary to 
the general impression in_ManiJa shipping 
circles to the effect that Compaiiia Trasat- 
lantica steamers onthe Philippine run would 
be discontinued, Captain Jose Sabater of the 
Legaspi brought news that not only willall the 
four vessels now remaining with the company 
cortinue to ply between Spain and the Philip- 
pines, but one new 41,000 ton steamer of the 
most modern type now being built at Cadiz 
will also be added to the number. The reyoca- 
tion of the decision of withdrawal, however, 
according to Captain Sabater was only due to 
the efforts of the Marquis of Comifllas, presi- 
dent of the company, who strenuously opposed 
it for patriotic reasons and the clamors of the 
Spanish press against the abandonment. 


China Mail buys Nile.—The China Mail 
Steamship Co., the Chinese-owned American 
line of one ship, the China, has bought the s.s. 
Nile, of the Pacific Mail. The Nile is on the 
British registry and was requisitioned by the 
Government during the early stage of the 
War. Itis larger than the China by 800 tons 
and has accommodation for 140 first, 50 

ccond, and 4co steerage passengers. 


M.B.K, to Start New Line.—Availing 
itself of the great strides made in Japan’s 
trade with Australia and India since the war, 
the shipping department of the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha is now contemplating the inauguration 
of a regular monthly steamship service to 
Australia and India. The new service prob- 
ably will begin early next month, according to 
the manager of the shipping department. 


T. K. K. to Build, not Buy,—Report of 
arrangements made by the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 
for the purchase of two steamers, each to cost 
2,600,000 yen, was vigorously denied by Mr. R. 
Asano, director of the T.K.K. He said the 
report was groundless. Mr. Asano added that 
the T.K.K. was badly in need of more steamers, 
but rather than buy them, he said, the Com- 
pany would wait and build them at the new 
dockyard which is planned by Mr, S. Asano, 
his father, and president of the Company. 
The latter is pushing the plans for the es- 
tablishment of the new shipbuilding yard, to 
be built at a cost of 5,000,000 yen. 


Japan-New Zealand Line.—The first ship 
on the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s Japan-New 
Zealand line, the Akita Maru, commanded by 
Captain U. Tanaka, has left Yokohama for 
Wellington. The decision of the N.Y.K. to 
open a steamship line to Wellington was reached 
after repeated apphcations had been made by 
Japanese merchants, 

The Akita Maru sailed direct for Sydney, 
which she expected to reach in about twenty 
days. Included in her cargo was an ex- 
ceptionally heavy consignment of Japanese 
toys of various kinds which will be the 
Christmas presents of many children in New 
Zealand. Before the war, New Zealand was 
almost entirely dependent upon Germany for 
toys. 

Having been built at the Mitsubishi Dock- 
yard and Engine Works at Nagasaki in 
March of this year, the Akita Maru is a new 
ship. She was originally designed for do- 
mestic freight services. he Akita Maru will 
call at Sydney, Melbourne and some other 
Australian ports. 


Philippine Coaster Sold.—The Philippine 
inter-island steamer Nuertra Sefiora de la 
Pez, owned by Miguel Ossorio.of Manila, has 
been sold to a Norwegian Shipping firm for 
280,000 pesos, delivery to be made to the new 
owners in October. All details of the transac- 
tion have been closed, it is stated, and all that 
is necessary to complete the deal 1s the formal 
authority of the board of public utilities 
commissioners for the sale. This authority, it 
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is expected, will be granted as a miatter of 
course, to judge from the action taken regard 
ing similar petitions in the past. ; 


Build Yacht for King of Siam-—The 
Kawasiki Shipbuilding Yard has contracted 
with a representative of the Siamese Govern- 
ment to build a yacht for the Impernal House- 
hold. The engine used will be that of an old 
Siamese cruiser, brought to Kobe recently. - 


—— 


Titan to Leave Pacific—The Blue Funnel 
steamer Titan, one of the big ships on the 
trans-Pacific services of that line, after many 
years of service between Hongkong and 
Seattle, has been withdrawn from her present 
run, and will be operated between China, 
Japan and the United Kingdom. The Titan 
will be replaced in the trans-Pacific trade by 
the steamer Protesilaus, of the same fleet, 
which has been plying between the United 
Kingdom and the Orient since it was with- 
drawn from the Seattle-Hongkong route about 
sixteen months ago. The Protesiiaus sailed 
from Yokohama recently. 


Five More Japan Lines.—For some time 
past the Osaka Chamber of Commerce has 
been engaged in drafting a scheme for new 
steamship services in Chinese and South Sea 
waters, and also to Africa and America. The 
Chamber recently memorialised the Govern- 
ment on the advisability of opening five new 
steamship services. It is proposed to open a 
service along the China Coast with Shanghai 
as starting-point, and another to the South Sea 
Islands with Singapore as the central base. A 
third line is to start at Singapore to Saigon 
and Bangkok; a fourth between Singapore 
and Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Java; 
and the fifth from Singapore via the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the eastern coast of South 
America, New York and Panama. 


U.S. Busy Building Ships.—A continued 
expansion of shipbuilding in American yards 
is shown by builders’ returns to the Bureau of 
Navigation, which record the number of steel 
merchant vessels building or under contract 
to be built in private plants of the United 
States on June 1 as 372, with a total aggregate 
gross tonnage of 1,147,534. This compares 
with 368 vessels of 1,120,014 gross tons 
on May 1, and is the highest total reported 
since the war demand began. The number of 
vessels completed during May was the largest 
recently reported, thirteen, as against six in 
April, five in March and six in February. 


Java Line Expanding.—The Java-China- 
Japan Line, which maintains many services 
chiefly in Oriental waters and also a trans- 
Pacific monthly service, has just increased its 
capital to 15,000,000 Florins, as a preliminary 
to buying more vessels for service in the 
South Seas and China waters, 


Yone Maru Sold for £350,000.—The sale 
of a Japanese steamer to a British firm has 
set a new record. The Yone Maru, 7,300 
tons, which was recently launched at the 
Mitsubishi dock, Nagasaki, was sold by Mr, 
Sudzuki to a British firm Wednesday for 
£350,000. While this may be a record for 
new ships, no end is yet apparent to the rise 
in values, for second hand boats now fetch 
prices that would have been considered ex- 
travagant for new vessels a couple of years 
ago, Even very old craft command more 
their original cost. z 

Twelve months ago steamers were being 
sold at an average rate of £7 12s. | ton, 
but latterly sales have been on the is of © 
£2012s- per ton—a jump of I71 per cent. 


Prices ha to nea! per 
Eceregen aif skgt md oe oe 
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years old have fetched £27 per tons. The 
profits made.on sales are so large that many 
of the boats have changed hands several times 
during the past courle of years. 

Thus, one ten-year old steamer which was 
sold for £26,200 in 1914, was disposed of 
for £100,000 last year, and has lately been 
knocked down again for £140,000. Another 
vessel—2o years of age—fetched £36,500 last 
August, £78,000 last January, and has now 
realiscd £101,000, A third ship, built in 1891, 
which was priced at only £7,800 in 1912, sold 
for £21,000 last year, and yet again for £62,000 
quite recently. 

Four other craft, the youngest ten years of 
age, which together were disposed of for 
£177,000 in 1915, have recently fetched £355,- 
500. Two other examples may begiven. One 
twenty-seven-year old boat, which was sold 
for £45,000 in 1913, has just been disposed 
of for £100,000, and one eighteen-year-old 
craft, which realised £20,000 in 1914, has now 
changed hands for £155,000. 


The above representative sales relate only to 
steamers, but sailing ships can supply equally 
astounding illustrat.ons of the phenomenal 
rise in values. ln 1915 the average rate per 
ton realised was about £411s., but this year 
the mean has been around 499s., an increase 
of 107 per cent. Twenty yvar-old ships and 
over have commanded £13 per ton, wh.lst 
even craft built in the seventies have fetched 
from £4 to £6 per ton. 


Japanese Shipping Losses.—The number 
of Japanese steamers which have fallen victims 
to German submarine raids together with such 
others as are supposed to have been torpedoed 
by enemy submarines, since the first victim 
Yasukuni Muru was sunk last November up to 
August 10th, on which date the ss. Jenmei 
Muru was torpedoed, totalled 8 with aggregate 
gross tonnage of 39,048, including 4 registered 
in the Kwantung Leased Territory. The ships 
destroyed were: 

Tons Owners 
eo» 5,118 Suzuki & Co. 
Yasaka «. .. «12,000. N.Y. K. 
Kenkoku ee oe 2,376 |Mr. Hashimoto 
Taietsu .. «+ «. 3,091 YamashitaS.S.Co. 
Kohina .. «+. «. 3,040 Murai S.S. Co. 
Tenmei .. .. «+ 3,300 #Hakuyo S.S. Co. 
Hokoku «. «. «+. 4,723 Suzuki& Co. 
Senju a. .. «+ 4,340  #Tatsuma & Co. 


It may be mentioned that the last mentioned 
two steamers are still missing, the former 
while on her way to Europe and the latter in 
the Mediterranean, and that general supposi- 
tion prevails that both were torpedoed by 
enemy submarines, all the crew on board 
sharing their fate. 

The amount of loss to the insurance com- 
panies, Japanese and foreign, with which the 
eight vessels were insured, is estimated rough- 
ly at Y10,000,000. 


Yasukuni... .. 


Wreck of the Chiyo Maru,—The work of 
taking into pieces the wreck of the s.s. 
Chiyo Muru stranded off Hongkong is pro- 
gressing ata fair pace Already the whole of 
the machinery has been removed. The second 
sale by auction of the iron material thus 
recovered will be held shortly. 


T.K.K. Pays15 per cent.—The Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha held the meeting of its directors on 
September 5 at 2 p.m. at its Tokyo branch 
office building to confer about the business 
results during the first half of this year. It 
has been decided that ordinary dividends shall 
be 12 per cent with the special at 3 per cent, 
making the total of 15 per cent. The distri- 
bution of profit follows: 

Yen 


2,736,000 
83,000 


—_ 


2,819,000 


PEGG ace says, issely rece, Jace. ees 
Carried from the previous term 


BORO ats’ yeeb™ Dead cies” adel ieee 
Which will be divided as under: 


Yen 
Official reserve ... co oy ese 140,000 
Ordinary dividend (at Ia per 
Cent.) cs sec oes ese eee exe §©=— 666,000 
Special dividends (at 3 per 
CONTE) ss sev sce tes, ose oe, «©6600 
Dividend equalization fund ... 700,000 
Special cancellation fund of the 
cost of steamers «2 «. «. 1,000,000 
Pension fund of employees... 70,000 
Carried to nextterm.. «. «+ 76,000 


Profit is obtained by deducting from gross 
profit such expenses as various taxes, working 
expenses, cancellation fund of steamers’ cost 
for 450,000 yen, repairing fund for 100,000 
yen and steamer readjustment fund for 
370,000 yen. 

What is called steamer readjustment is the 
fund allotted for the adjustment of cancella- 
tion account of steamers’ cost, which were 
outstanding on account of the depression of 
freyght market some years ago, and, since 
the year betore last, this new item was creat- 
ed. In the last term 000,000 yen was used for 
the same purpose while, during this term, the 
remaining 370,000 yen will be cancelled. The 
gap in the hnance of the above company will 
be made good by the above means, which is a 
matter of congratulation for the company. 

Special cancellation means the cancellation 
of steamers’ cost beyond limit stipulated in 
the company’s association. In fact, cancella- 
tion makes the basis of business stronger. 
Hence such steps as above. Profit during 
this term increased to 2,730,000 yen, whereas 
it was no more than 1,190,000 yen in the last 
term. 

The gross receipts of the company during 
this term are said to have been about 7,300,000 
yen, Or 1,000,000 yen more than in the preced- 
ing term. ‘The chief cause of this increase in 
revenue is that the company’s San francisco 
liners were filled to capacity with cargo, both 
in outward and homeward tmps. The short- 
age of space caused by the withdrawal of the 
Facitic Mail liners also helped the T. K, K. 
business. Another factor that contributed to 
the increase of income was that the present 
tariff rate for the San Francisco service is 20 
per cent higher, while that for the South 
American service has been nearly doubled. 


New Oriental Steemship Company.—-San 
Francisco advices state that articies of in- 
corporation have been filed there by the San 
Francisco-Hongkong Stcamship Company. It 
has a capital of $1,000,000 and purposes to 
construct motor ships to operate on the Pacific. 


Sabang Shipping at Standstill.—Accord- 
ing tothe annual report of the Sabang 
Harbour and. Coaling Station Company 
shipping was practically at a standstill during 
the whole year. The Dutch lines, however, 
continued to call uninterruptedly at the port in 
the ordinary way. 1+ the last part of the year 
shipping traffic experienced the favourable 
influence of the closing of the Panama Canal. 
The special traffic that has, in consequence of 
the war, developed between the Kast Coast of 
North America and Vladivostok, and which 
found its way through the Panama Canal, was 
thereby compelled to foliow+the eastern route, 
which has resulted in an increase of the ship- 
ping at Sabang. 


— 


P. I. Shipowners Fight Free Mail Law.— 
Whether the Philippine board of public 
utilities acted in accordance with law in 
ordering Inchausti and company and other 
shipowners to continue carrying Philippine 
mail to ports touched by their vessels in the 
Philippine islands free of charge, or whether 
the utility board exceeded its authority in the 
matter, has been threshed out in the Philippine 
supreme court on a petition filed by Inchausti 
and Company. 

In support of their stand the petitioners urge 
that “the performance of the mail service so 
required involves the rendition of services 
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which are arduous, extensive, and costly 
the expense of your petitioners; that th 


performance of said service by the petitioner | 


subjects the latter to repeated and gray 
annoyances, trouble and expense, and greatly 
hinders, hampers, and interferes with th 
prompt dispatch of the vessels of the peti. 
tioners, and causes to said petitioners, gray: 
loss and injury; that section 309 of act 26: 
and customs administrative circular No. (% 
afforded no authority for the exaction of sai 
services without compensation in that the sam 
were, and are invalid, as being unjust anj 
unreasonable and confiscatory, a depriyation oj 
private property without due process of lay, 
a denial of the equal protection of law, taking 
of private property for public use without dy 
compensation, all contrary to and in violation 
of the constitution of the United States anj 
its amendments, and to the act of congress gj 
July 1, 1902.” 


FINANCE 


Mukden Currency Question.—The Chi. 
nese banks in Fengtien, Mukden Province, ar 
withdrawing from circulation their bank notes 
as a preliminary to the adoption of the new 
large dollar standard in heu of the small silver 
coin standard. The notes said destroyed by 
the Three Eastern Provincial Banks, th 
Heilungkiang Provincial Bank, the Industrial 
Bank, the Frontier Development Bank, etc, 
amount to S. Y12,000,000, and according to the 
latest rates, the difference between’ silver and 
notes has been narrowed down to about S.Y2 
per S.Y1o0., 

The whole of the Chosen Bank loan 
amounting to Y2,000,000 has been delivered to 
the Mukden Government, and an arrangement 
has been made amongst the Chinese banks, to 
seal the packets of bank notes redeemed by 
each Bank in the presence of the representa 
tives of the four other Banks. The Bank 
authorities hope that the redemption work will 
be completed in two more months, and the 
proposed adoption of the large dollar standard 
as ordered by Mil.-Commander Chang-tsolin 
will then go into effect, 


Shansi Bankers Combine.—A new bank 
under the name of Chung-hua Yinghong has 
been organized in Peking. The capitalists of 
the bank are chiefly native bankers from 
Shansi and its object is to introduce modem 
banking methods into the famous Shansi 
banks or remitting houses in Peking and the 
Provinces. The capital of this new bank is 
said to be $10,000,000 most of which was 
subscribed by Shansi remitting houses in the 
Capital. 


Four Millions Sait Revenue Paid.—Owin; | 


to the handing over of the sum of $4,000,00 
by the Five Power Group Bankers to the 
Chinese Government on Sept. 7 the various 
official ergans, the troops and policemen in 
Peking have been paid half in cash and 
half in notes of the Bank of China and ‘the 
Bank of Communications, for August, after 
the payment of the coupons of the Peking- 
Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow Railways. The 
Chinese members of Parliament were paid it 
cash at the rate of $400 monthly per member 
because most of them refused to receive b 
notes. Mr. Strauch of the Salt Inspectorate 
has returned from Szechuan and_ other 
Provinces and Sir R. Dane will pay a visit to 
Inner Mongolia and other salt-producing and 
consuming districts in North China shortly: 
In spite of the European War and the internal 
strifes in China, the incomes from salt reventt 
have been very satisfactory for the last two 0 
three months. 


The Abolition of the Likin.—Mr, Sui 
Pao-chi, Director-General of the Customi 


i 
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Djrectorate, has had an audience with the 
President concerning the proposed abolition of 
he Likin inter-Province Customs dues in lieu 
of the increase of the Maritime Customs 
duties. According to the opinion of Mr. Sun, 
the total receipt of Likin is from 70,000,Co0 to 
go,00,000 dollars per annum and in view of 
the perplexing condition in the collection of 
the Likin taxes in the various Provinces, the 
abolition cannot be carried out without proper 
preparation by foreign and Chinese experts. 


China’s Provincial Taxes.—The Ministry 


‘of Finance has apportioned the amount of 


monthly remittances to the Central Govern- 
ment required from the different provinces as 
jollows:—Kiangsu, Chekiang, Hupeh, Chihli 
and Honan each shall contribute a monthly 
remittance Of $300,000 to the Central Govern- 
ment; Kiangsi, Hunan and five others will be 
responsible for $250,000 per month, while the 
amount expected from the “indigent” pro- 
yinces is to vary from $150,000 to $100,000, 


China’s Administrative Expenditure.— 

After serious reduction of administrative 
expenditure of the Central Government, it 
now requires $3,500,000 per month. An 
amount of $1,300,000 1s required for various 
organs; $1,500,000 for troops under direct 
control of the Central Gcvernment, and 
$700,000 for Police and Imperial House 
Expenditure. As no remittances have been 
recived from the provinces, the Central 
Government has found great difficulty in 
bridging over the present financial trouble. 


Japan Takes 70 Million Yen Russian 
Bonds.—The protracted negotiations which 
have been in progress between the Russian and 
japanese Governments for an issue of Russian 
bonds have been satisfactorily concluded and 
The Japan Advertiser states on relhable 
authonty that the amount of the issue is 
seventy millon yen in Russian treasury bonds 
forone year. ‘the bonds will bear interest at 
the rate of six per cent and the participating 
banks will.recerve a commission of one and a 
half per cent. 


The issue is necessary in order to liquidate 
Russia’s large payments to Japan for Govern- 
ment supplies of one kind and another. ‘The 
last issue of Russ.an treasury bonds in Japan 
was made in February of this year when hity 
milion yen were issued at six per cent, this 
rate including the bankers’ commnssion of one 
per cent. ‘The bonds on that occasion were 
issued to the public at five per cent and the 
response was naturally small. The money 
market is now in an easier condition and as 
the terms offered are more attractive there is 
every reason to expect that the bonds will be 
found acceptable by the investing public. It 
isunderstood that the Japanese Government 
are considering the advisability of issuing a 
local loan at an early date in order to absorb 
some of the surplus money which is now 
available. The present remarkable prosperity 
of the country makes it practically certain that 
both of these isswes will be reaaily absorbed. 


Despite the general prosperity reported from 
Japan, the financial situation of the govern- 
ment will be little better than in pre-war 
years. The Japan Times states that the 
authorities in the Finance Department have 
just declared that the Budget estimates of the 
individual Departments now unaer examina- 
ie may undergo some fluctuations, but 
ere still may be, after all retrenchment, an 
azeabe Of 60,000,000 yen in new appropria- 
bons, Moreover, they say again, the reserve 
{DPropriations for the year 1917-18 must be 
th i by 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 yen because 
res he of the usual appropriations has 
sty elt very keenly so far. This year, for 
= Mig all the appropriations are expended 
ca ¢ Government will be forced to ask for 
of th additional credit 12 the Winter session 
mn €lmperial Diet. In this connection st is 

Ted that there is a grave difficulty in the 


way of the Government in adjusting the 
increased appropriations to the limited re- 
sources available and but for the restriction 
of some important items in the draft esti- 
mates, it cannot be easily overcome. 


Though in the statement of the financial 
authorities the increase in new demands is 
estimated at 60,000,000 yen that figure is only 
the minimum after all reductions legally 
necessitated are made from the total, and if 
the Navy Bill be maintained it will surely be 
more than the estimated 60,000,000 yen or Jess, 


The new resources at the disposai of the 
Government are estimated at 44,950,000 yen. 
As temporary revenue, it is given out, the 
Government will have 1,000,000 yen as carried 
over from last term, 15,500,000 yen from the 
sale of three warships to Russia, 1,350,000 yen 
from the sale of the Paper Mill at Oji, 6,600,- 
coo yen as returned by the Teikkoku Sanshi 
Kaisha as net profit, 5,000,000 yen saved in 
the course of this fiscal year, and sums either 
received in excess over estimates or left 
unemployed during the present fiscal year. 
Especially, the last two items are apparently 
expected by the authorities to be very big— 
10,000,000 y€n and 2,000,000 yen respectively. 


Besides, the Government is inclined to 
estimate the natural increment in revenue at 
7,000,000 yen to 8,000,000 yen for the year 
1917-18, which is the only permanent new 
source of increased revenue for the Govern- 
ment. The reserve set aside by the Govern- 
ment against the war-influenced shortage in 
revenue for the present fiscal year at nearly 
11,000,000 yen also will be employed as a 
resource available for the year 1917-186, 


Thus the total increment in the Government 
resources available for the year 1917-18 will 
come to 44,950,000 yen, but that sum cannot be 
set aside tor the year in its entirety, because 
the Government has no other funas to draw 
on for the maintenance of war activities for 
the year 1917-18, the supplementary appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year, and the excess 
in expenditure over estimates for the present 
year. Accordingly, the new appropriations 
for the year 1917-18 must either be reduced 
by more than 20,00c,000 yen or be defrayed 
out of some receipts other than the ordinary 
and extraordinary items in the revenue 
Budget. 


The increase in the Government’s revenues 
for the next fiscal year will reach 10,000,000 
yen according to Mr. Ichiki, Director of 
Account Bureau in the Finance Office. The 
figures, however, do not include probable 
increase in revenue from texes of direct kind 
and profit from industries under the Govern- 
ment’s management, 


Korean Revenue 59 Millions,—The esti- 
mates of the Government-General of Chosen 
(Korea) for the next fiscal year are expected 
to be submitted to the Department of Finance 
by the end of this month. The revenue is 
likely to be put in the neighbourhood of 
Y¥ 59,000,000. 


401,700,000 yen Invested by Japan.— 
According to Government estimates, 401,710,- 
ooo yen has been invested in Japan since the 
outbreak: of the war. Of this amount 117,- 
470,000 yen was devoted to the establishment 
of new companies, 213,190,000 yen for the 
increase of capital and the extension of 
manufactories and 71,030,000 was applied to 
debentures and loan accounts, 


Eighty per cent of the total amount—3o1,- 
480,000 yen—was invested in such industries as 
spinning, chemical work, mining, brick man- 
ufacturing, shipping and shipbuilding and 
other lines boomed by the war. Railway and 
electric works commanded 52,510,000 yen, 
while money used for banking and insurance 
is put at 47,700,000 yen. 

There have been few new undertakings. but 
great extensions were made in existing 
enterprises. Industries on’ a small scale, 
undertaken by private individuals, have sprung 
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up in various parts of the country. A feature 
of the new war trade is the number of dye- 
stuffs factories which have been started. 


Power Co, Borrows 6,000,000 Yen.—A 
loan of 6,000,000 yen has been concluded be- 
tween the Kinugawa Water Power Company 
and a syndicate of Osaka bankers at 7 per cent 
interest. The loan will remain un-redeemed 
for three years and then be redeemed in seven 
years. 


Singapore Branch for Yokohama Bank.— 
The Yokohama Specie Bank has decided to 
establish a branch office at Singapore owing 
to the tremer.dous increase of Japanese trade 
in the Peninsula. Mr, Otsuka, former sub- 
manager of the branch office at Shanghai, was 
appointed manager and the new office was 
opened Tuesday, Sept. 5. 


May Send Japanese Bonds to America.— 
In view of a recent London telegram that the 
British Government has decided to borrow 
Japanese Government bonds from the public 
for a period of five years, a financial authority 
in Tokyo explains that of all the Japanese 
Government bonds of British issue the first 
and second 444 per cents, the second four per 
cents and the hive per cents can be “mobilized” 
to be sent to the United States as collateral 
for the British loan in the United States. The 
interest on these bonds is payzble also in New 
York, and they can be regarded for financial 
purposes as a part of the foreign securities 
which the British Government started mo- 
bilzing at the end of last year. 


The method for the mobilization of the 
Japanese securities is not mentioned in detail 
in the London telegram reierred to, but it is 
probable that the method adopted for the 
mobilization of the American securities, that 
is, the Government either purchases the securi- 
ties, or borrows them, will be applied in this 
case. The Japanese Government bonds of 
British issue now available for mobihzation 
are as follows: 


Yen 
First 43¢ per cents... ... 259,000,000 - 
Second o «see 200,000,000 
Four a ** sss 244,000,000 
Five Fe ee see 224,000,000 


Total ... .. « 2 987,000,000 


Bank of Taiwan Holds Term Meeting.— 
The Bank of Taiwan held a genera! meeting 
of sharcholders at its Tokyo branch office 
building, on Sept. 1, when the undermentioned 
distribution of profits was submitted for 
approval. Mr. M. Tatsuno, whose term has 
expired, was re-elected Auditor. * 

en 


Gross profits during this term «. 7,804,659.13 
Gross JOSS os. ses | sce eee. wee ove 6,928,091.00 


Net profits... 1. ae 2 oo» 876,567.47 
Carried from the previous term... 255,771.29 


Total profits .. + «+ «« 1,132,339-760 


The profit was distributed as under: 
Loss covering fund... .. .. «= 150,000.00 
Averaging fund of dividends .. 30,000.10 
Special reserve we ss se we se 20,000.00 . 
Bonuses. — eve ces ten one sue 
Dividends «.. ss. se ss oe es 625,000.00 
Carried to next term a. ase 262,339:76 


Bank of Japan Statement.—The Bank of 
Japan held its sixty-eighth general meeting of 
shareholders in August. Below are given the 
accounts of the bank during the first half of 
this year: 

The profits during the first half of this year 

642 “ Sonatina Merete 
27) as col wi f 
term. Particulars are anfeliowit: E28 


258 
1st half and half 
of 1916 of 1916 
Yen Yen 
Profit .. so ae ose ove 4,676,644 4,649,001 


Regular instalment fund.. 1,125,000 1,125,000 


Reserve fund a es + 50,000 50,000 
Reserve fund for property 10,000 10,000 
Bonuses for othcers and 

entertainments .«. «. 182,000 161,009 
Second instalment fund... 1,125,000 1,125,000 
Carried forward to next 

TET we wee ee vee wee 1,734,644 1,728,000 


The reserve fund at the end of this term is 
30,390,000 yen, in addition to reserve for 
property amounting to 345,000 yen, making a 
total Of 3C,735,000 yen. 

The balance of convertible notes during the 
term was 420,330,674 yen a decrease of 807,336 
yen as compared with the previous term. 

There was an enormous increase in the 
Government’s deposits, which now stand at 
226,407,726 yen, besides railway deposits of 
15,930,258 yen at the end of the term. 

The national loan interest account amounted 
to 58,481,846 yen during the previous term, 
but at the end of this term, it had decreased 
to 22,197,743 yen. The actual amount of the 
national account at the end of the term was 
53:292,448 yen, which is an increase of 9,340,- 
000 + principally due to railway debentures 
issued, 


The note and discounts accounts at the end 
of the last term were 34,93,700 yen, which 
decreased to 15,345,000 yen during this term. 
Money kept in toreign countries at the end of 
this term was 323,019,001 yen, which is an 
increase of 56,000 yen. The specie account 
carried over to this term was 161,896,076 yen, 
which had increased to 174,263,230 yen by the 
end of thisterm . 

in the loss and gain account the net profits, 
not including the amount carried over from 
the previous term, were 2,948,642 yen, the 
greater part of which was kept in the head 
othce 


20,000,000 Pesos for Philippine Islands. 
—The bonded indebtedness of the Insular 
Government is P10,000,0v0 at the present time, 
according to Acting insular Auditor 1, B. 
Dexter, and with the passage of the Jones Bill 
there will be an additional amount ot P20,000- 
000 available tur bond issues. The conclusion 
was reached by the auditor after reading the 
Bil which provides that the bonded indebted- 
ness shail not exceed 30,000,000. The pres- 
ent bond issue of Piv,vvo,cov0 comes under 
the classinvation of “Public works and 
permanent improvements” and it is believed 
by high officials that this will be included in 
the aliowance made by the bill. 


The amount that will be left available can 
be used up with little trouble, accord.ng to 
gentral belicf. The first issue that will be 
tloated, it 1s believed, will be for the purchase 
of the Manila Railroad, tor which an amount 
sligntiy exceeding Ps,0vo,000 will be required. 
Other issues that are contemplated are for 
S$ugal and Cupra centrals, while it is possible 
that more money will be needed for insuiar 
pub.ic works, 


The issues on Friar lands are considered 
aside from those of the insular Government 
for general uses, and will not be included in 
the 30,000,000 pesos allowed for Insular bond 
issues. The amount covering the Friar Land 
bonds is P14,.00,0v0. Other bond issues, not 
connected with the insular allowance are, the 
City of Manila water and sewer supply bonds, 
amounting to Pd,ou0,o00 and the City of Cebu 
flotations amounting to P250,000. 


P. I. Postal Bank Rate 6 Per Cent —The 
postal savings bank investment board has 
been authorized by opinion of the attorney 
general, to discount retirement gratuities 
granted to officials and employces of the Philip- 
pime government uuder the provisions of the 
Osmena act. The board has decided to adopt 
a rate of six per cent on all such discounts, 
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Japanese Oppose Bank in Philippines.— 
Some time ago a representative was sent to 
the Philippines by the management of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank to investigate local 
business conditions and to make recommenda- 
tions as to the advisability of establishing a 
branch office in Manila. The object was to 
further Japanese trade and to assist Japanese 
clients in general banking transactions result- 
ing from import and cxport business. After 
having collected a fair amount of figures and 
statistics from different sources, the bank rep- 
resentative solicited the opinion of the lead- 
ing Japanese merchants. After being inform- 
ed that the proposed Manila branch of the 
bank would adhere to the general policy of the 
head office and thus limit its business to 
exchange and clearance transactions, the local 
Japanese were almost unanimous in their 
advice against the contemplated move, pointing 
out that local banking facilities were more 
than sufficient for the purpose. 


F.M.S, Postal Savings Bank.— Evidence of 
ptosperity among the labouring classes in the 
Federated Malay States during the past year 
is given by the annual report of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. The value of postal 
orders, money orders and telegraphic money 
orders issued in 1915 amounted to £578,547 
against £569,861 in 1914. This represents 
largely money sent by Indian and Chinese 
labourers on the rubber plantations and in 
the tin mines to their families in India and 
China. At the end of the year there were 
7:558 depositors in the Government Savings 
Bank with £75,108 to their credit, against 7,143 
depositors and £73-403 in 1914. 

The number of letters, postcards, packets 
and parcels posted and deliyered was 17,371,- 
512, an increase of 426,287 on the figures of 
1914, During the year 355,360 telegrams were 
dispatched and 368,684 received, and the num- 
ber of subscribers to the telephone increased by 
44 tO 1,117, with a corresponding increase of 
revenue. On 31st December, there were 2,226 
miles of telegraph and telephone line and 9,849 
miles of overhead wire in the Federated Malay 
States, of which 7,298 miles were telephone 
wires. In addition there wcre 2614 miles of 
underground telephone cables, containing 
2,239 miles of wire, single line. These figures 
do not include the wires maintained by the 
Railway Department for its own use. The 
Posts and Telegraphs Department also owns 
242 miles of telrarsph wire in Johore. There 
are now 90 Post 
the department are employed, and 38 places 
where postal business is transacted by station 
masters and others. The net revenue of the 
department was £50,676 and the expenditure 
£102,043. Five of the European members of 
the staff, on leave, hold commissions in the 
army. 


Pasig Asks Loan for Market.—The 
municipal president of Pasig, Rizal, Philip- 
pines, accompanied by three members of the 
municipal council of that town, paid an official 
visit to Manila to urge upon the insular 
government authorities the expediency of 
granting a loan of P50,000 to construct a 
Sanitary market at that town. 

The executive secretary informed — the 
officials that the government was not in a 
position to make the loan asked for at this 
time. 

The officials are not inclined to wait, how- 
ever, and it is understood that an appeal will 
be made to the Philipp:ne National Bank for 
aloan. The officials of Pasig state that they 
= be able to produce ample security for the 
oan, 


_ MINES AND METALS 


A pionicg teste in Japan—The aioe. sefining 
industry in japan is growing rapidly, su 
firms as Furukawa and Takata having already 


ffices at which officers of 
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taken up zinc refining. Some weeks ago) 
was announced that a company with a Capity 
of 2,500,000 yen will be formed on the jojy 
stock basis for zinc refining, the promoters 
the company including Messrs. K. Otani, x 
Ono, and K. Abe of Yokohama and promine 
business men in Tokyo, Osaka, and Niiga, 
Up to 10910, all the zinc that Japan requir 
was imported. The zinc refinery as 
industrial enterprise in Japan owes its Origig 
to the founding of the Mitsui Zinc Refinery 
Miike, Kyushu, in March, 1910, In the sang 
year the Osaka Zine Refining Company 4 
Osaka and the Nippon Zinc Electric Refining 
Company in Isojima, Niigata Prefecture, wey 
Started. 

The outbreak of the European war stoppej 
the supply of German and Belgian zinc ayj 
this has greatly encouraged the industry jy 
Japan. The annual output of the three con. 
panies above-mentioned has increased to a tot 
of 20,000 tons, ot two-thirds of Japan’s p. 
quirements. About 10,000 tons are being 
imported at present. The war has increas 
the consumption of zinc, and it is roughly 
estimated that the annual consumption of t 
world is now 1,200,000 tons, while it was; 
little over 1,000,000 tons in I9QI1. 

As to Japan’s resource in zinc ore, it is saij 
that there are wonderfully rich veins in 2 
parts of Japan, and the resources are cons. 
dered unlimited. Up to 1910, zinc ore contaip. 
ing less than 40 per cent of zinc was throw 
away, and only the finer ore containing aboy 
40 per cent of zinc was exported to Germay 
or Belgium at about 20 yen a ton. This wa 
because Japanese miners had no knowledge oj 
refining processes. 


Japan Miners Lack Explosives.—Th 
shortage of dynamite and other explosives is 
causing considerable inconvenience to th 


mining industry and some mines have had to | 


shut down. The manufacture of explosive 
has been monopolized by the military arsenals 
and the miners, contractors and gun-powder 
dealers have had to obtain supplies from the 
arsenals. In 1906, the military authorities, 
seeing the increase in the demand for dynamite 
for use in the mining industry, commenced 
manufacturing dynamite for this particular 
purpose. It was arranged that the goods be 
sold through Mr. Kasuke Shibuya and two 
others, Those requiring dynamite have had 
to buy from the three agents. The stock for 
industrial purposes is so short that the goods 
which the three agents obtain from the arsenals 
at 30 yen a case is now quoted in the market 
at 80 to go yen. The effect of the rise in the 
price is rather insignificant in the case of cop- 
per and zinc mining, because these metals have 
also risen.in price, but the effect is bad in the 
case of gold .and silver, which are rathet 
stationary in their prices. Already some gold 
Mines run on a small scale have been tem- 
porarily abandoned. 


Japan Smelter Fume Case.—An agree: 
ment has been arrived at, says the “ Nagasaki | 


Press,” between the Sumitome family of 
Osaka, who own the Shisakajima Copper 
Refinery in Shikoku, and the inhabitants of 
that neighborhood, whereby compensation is 
to be guaranteed for the destruction which 
has been occasioned during the past several 
years to crops. The agreement stzpulatts, 
according to the suggestion of the Governof 
of Ehime prefecture, that compensation shall 
be paid by the owners of the refinery at tht 
rate of 100.000 yen per annum, while a special 
contribution of 250,000 yen is to be made i 
three yearly instalments commencing this year. 
The quantity of minerals to be refined is to bt 
limited during the 40 days’ critica] period 0 
the rice and other cereal crops, operations 
being entirely suspended during ro of the 
days. The agreement is effective for tht 
ace from August 24th to 31st December, 
1918, 


Japan Makes Iron Pipe.—As regards tht 
iron piping wanted in connection with the ¢- 
tension of the Dairen Waterworks, the | 
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EGovernment authorities have arranged to pro- 
ure the necessary pig Iron from the Govern- 
ent Stee! Works at Edamitsu. The man- 
ifacture of pipes of the purchased iron has 
Bheen contracted for by three iron works, at 
Hie rate of Y4o a ton, and the pipes are to be 
jelivered by the end of February next year. 
eyhe pipes will weigh 2,350 tons in all. 


Korean Tungsten Boom.—During April 
‘ad May last 1070 applications for permission 
No work mines in the Korean peninsula were 
fled with the Government-General. During 
‘une, 300 additional applications were receiv- 
The number of such applications is, 
however, gradually decreasing, and from. this 
Bit seems that some of the people are inclined 
o judge that enthusiasm for mining in Korea 
Phas now subsided. According toa local paper, 
ays the Seoul Press, such a view is evidently 
Pa mistaken one. It is true that no such great 
=number of applications as was received during 
April was received during May and June. but 
Fat the same time it must not be overlooked 
that the applications received during April 
elated to tungsten mines. The high quotation 
) forthe mineral maintained during the month 
“induced many unprofessional people to apply 
for permission to work tungsten mines. 
Owing to the fall in price of tungsten, the 
fever has recently subsided among amateur 
mining men. and applications for permission 
‘to work tungsten mines have also decreased 
quite considerably. This principally accounts 
tfor the recent decrease of the number of ap- 
plications for permission to work mines in 
Korea. On the other hand, the kind of mining 
© applications has recently varied, showing a great 
§ contrast to April. when as mentioned above, ap- 
plications were almost limited to tungsten mines 
alone. Permissions for working gold, iron, 
ealluvial gold and other important minerals is 
Hof late being sought. This means that the 
H mining industry in Korea is steadily on the 
eway to development. Side by side with this 
fact, it may also be mentioned that mining 
emen living in Japan have recently become 
© interested in mining in Korea. Many of them 
have sent experts to the peninsula, with a 
= View to investing. 


a. 


_dapan’s Export of Copper.—During the 
first half of this year the shipments of copper 
B from Japan to Russia, England, and other 
countries amounted in value to 26,242,000 yen, 
Ethe figures showing an increase of 5,054,000 
;yen, as compared with the corresponding 
period of Jast year. 


Samshui Antimony Plant.—A plant for 
manufacturing antimony regulus from ore 
imported from Kwangsi was erected on 
Fraser Mill in the port, but no shipments were 
made before the end of the year. 


> Kiungchow Tin Mines,—The exportation of 
coe from Nodoa, first mertioned in China 
“Tad reports of 1909, continues to grow, but 
as the mine is worked by native methods, 
ty bo Ss naturally slow. The output goes 
the ‘ngapore. Of the two consignments sent 
a during the year, the first, which was of 
FY quality and value, realised $54 picul: 
aot greg much poorer quality—only 
| Beat $36. The total export for the year 
48 230 piculs, valued at Hk. Ts, 6,217. 


bons Iron and Steel Trade.—According 
eae es in the Russian Press, the total 
Sa a big iron smelted in Russia in 1915 
dest to 224,970,000 pouds (1,000 
oo =10 tons), as compared with 264,133,- 
Ry een 1914. The total quantity. of 
atiounten cured iron and steel produced 

nted to 251,387,000 pouds, as against 
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294,015,000 pouds in 1914. Of finished iron 
and steel produced, the total quantity man- 
ufactured in 1915 amounted to 199.437,000 
pouds, as compared w'th 240,032,000 pouds in 
1914. Owing to the occupation of Russian 
Poland by the enemy there are no figures for 
this country for 1915 in respect. of pig iron 
and semi-manufactured products, but 10.000 
pouds of finished iron and stee] are included 
in the report for 1915, as against 17,332,000 
pouds in 1914. 


Philippine Gold Exports Increase.—The 
amount of gold bullion exported from the 
Philippine islands during the month of July just 
ended totalled 8,006.32 ounces, valued at P205,- 
936, according to a statement given out at the 
bureau of customs. The gold exportation was 
1.319.32 ounces more than for the correspond- 
ing month of 1915, which was 6,687 ounces, 
with a total value of P1o1.510. Comparing 
the two figures in their money value, the 
Philippine islands last month exported P14,426 
more gold than during the same month last 
year. 

While in 1915. only British ships were 
engaged to transport gold from the islands, 
last month’s record shows that American 
vessels carried the bulk of the bullion export- 
ed, while Japanese steamers rank second in the 
carrying trade. 


— 


Gold Mining in Philippines.—The import- 
ance of the gold mining industry has steadily 
increased since the passage in 1902. of the 
Philippine bill which put in effect a code of 
mining laws, but the first year in which the 
production reached any consequence was 1607, 
when the value of the gold extracted amounted 
to P187,647. The most rapid increase occurred 
between the years 1911 and ro12, when the 
production of gold increased from P379,906 to 
P1,140,000. During .the past three years 
mining companies declared their incomes as 
follows: 


- No. of Gross Net 
Year companies Income Income 
1913 7  P1,565,393-58  P519,400.76 
1914 12 2,420.571.86 883,204.66 
1915 14 2,612,620.70 761,444.50 


Of the forty-two mining companies listed, 
which includes companies formed for the 
removal of iron, copper, oil, asphalt, stone, 
etc., fifteen were reported as having gross 
incomes, eight as having net incomes, and the 
balance as having no income, a number 
of these Jatter companies being reported as 
not active. 

The leading gold producing district is 
Aroroy, on the island of Masbate, where there 
are three successful quartz mines, the Colora- 
do, Syndicate, and Keystone. The second 
district in point of production is Paracale in 
the province of Ambos Camarines. Here the 
production is at present limited to dredging, 
although there has been considerable develop- 
ment in quartz mining and it is expected that 
there will be producing mines in 1917. There 
are now eight dredges operating in the 
district. 

The Benguet district formerly took the lead 
in point of gold production, but in 1910 
typhoons practically destroyed the operating 
plants. A new plant recently completed in 
that district, however, is now adding heavily 
to the gold production for 1916. The only 
hydraulicing plant in the islands is on the 
Cansuran property in the province of Surigao. 
Large areas of placer ground exist in Moun- 
tain, Nueva Ecija, Tayabas and Bulacan 
provinces, in the island of Mindoro, and along 
the Agusan and Tubay rivers in Mindanao. 
A considerable percentage has been tested and 
is reported to be valuable enough for payable 
dredging operations. 


Philippines Tax on Mines.—The interna! 
revenue ad valorem tax of one and one-half 
per cent on the output of mines, collected for 
the first time in 1915, amounted during that 
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year to P18,822.66, and during the first six 
months of 1916 it amounted to P10,671.92. 
From July 1, 915. to June 30, 1916, this tax 
amounted to P25,612.89. 


F.M.S. Tin Exports.— An official cablegram 
from Kuala Lumpur gives the advance figures 
of the export of tin from the Federated Malay 
States for the month of June as 3,435 tens 
aga‘nst 3729 tons in May last. and 4.048 tons 
in the corresponding month last year. 
total export for the six months of the current 
year is 21.72 tons, against 23,318 toms in 1915 
and 24,902 tons in 1914. 


Tin Mining in Siam.—At present tin 
operations ‘n Takuapa are in the hands of the 
Chinese. The output from the district has for 
the last few years slightiv exceeded 500 tons 
annually, but ‘t has deci'ned since the com- 
mencement of th. war owing to the low price 
the metal has at times commanded. During 
the year ended 31st March, 1015. 407 tons of 
metallic tin were recovered while the amount 
for succeeding nine months ws 252. tons. 
Some years ago a Danish company obta‘ned a 
concession at Pong. some 590 acres in extent, 
for mining purposes. A subsidiary company 
was formed in London to work this area and 
others at Huey Yawt in Monthon Puket and 
at Nong Pet near Ronphibun in the adjoining 
Monthon of Nakon Sritamarat. This com- 
pany expected its bucket dredge to arrive at 
the end of April. 1916, but, owing to difficulties 
of transport hetween Takuapa and Pong. it 
will not be possible to commence mining 
operations before April, 1917. The ground is 
sche to average 1 Ib, of tin oxide to the cubic 
yard. * 

Pangnga, like Takuapa, is mainly devoted to 
the production of tin, of which over 800 tons 
have been recovered during each of the last 
two years. Forthe nine months ended 31st 
December last over 950 tons of metallic. tin 
were produced, a considerable increase thus 
being shown. Taimuang, some 40 miles from 
the town of Pangnga, is peopled almost 
entirely by Chinese, who are engaged in min- 
ing operations. The output of tin from the 
Muang of Pangnga is likely to increase in the 
future, whilst that from Taimuang is expected 
to remain stationary for the next three years 
after which a rapid decline is anticipated. 
Considerable attention is now being given to 
the development of the tin-mining industry at 
Tung Maprow, which is aiso comprised in the 
Muang of Pangnga. 


Indo-China’s Mineral Output.—The 
Bullions Economic del Indo-Chine gives the 
following summary of mining activity in 
French Indo-China for the past two years, the 
metric tonne of 1,000 kilograms or. 2,204 
pounds being used: 

1914 1915 


Tonnes Tonnes 

Zinc ... eos wa: ove 19.562  33:335 
Antimony ... oe ess 883. 630 
Tin and Tungsten a 21 vA 
‘opper ao) aes : 
Lead... aa ia bec 16 oI 
Allother ... wns = 19 15 
Total — 3.) - as 28,096 39835 


The destination of the mineral products 
exported in 1915 is as follows: 

Zinc to France, 17,903 Tonnes; to U.S.A., 
7,825 Tonnes; to Japan 7,602 Tonnes: 

Antimony to France, 630 Tonnes; as well as 
all the tin, tungsten and lead. The copper 


went to Liverpool. : 


The Seoul Mining Company.—The follow- 
ing results were obtained from the Scoul 
ae Company’s operations for August, 
IGT 
Tons Crushed  cscccccrsssesseseesne 16.625 tons 
Value Bullion Recovered .... Yen 52,554.00 
Value Concentrates Recovered 220,142 

Total Receipts (approx.)... ¥en 2G: 696.60 
Operating Expenses (approx.) TTS.000.00 — 
Operating Earnings (approx.) Yen 170,000.00 
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“Three Coal Seams Discovered.—There are 
three seams so far discovered ; the main-seam, 
middle-seam, and north-seam, the main seam 
being divided into upper and lower leaf. 


Mining at present. is confined to the main- 
seam and its approximate section is as 
follows: 

Roof... «. Shale. 


Coal ... ..17 feet 6 inches. Upper Leaf. 
Clay ... «. I foot to 2 feet. 

Coal ... ..12 feet to 18 feet. 

Grit .. .. 1 foot to 2} feet. } Lower Leaf. 
Coal .. .. 4 feet to 6 feet. 


Two haulage inclines, designated north and 
south mines respectively. follow the coal at a 
grade of 1 in 4} in the upper leaf of the main 
seam, and the system of working is pillar and 
stall, in panels. 

In the south mine the present length of the 
incline is 900 feet, the vertical depth at face 
260 feet. and the length of No. 1 level 1,100 
feet. while in the north mine the present length 
of incline is 1,030 feet, and the vertical depth 
at facé 262 feet. The present plant and mine 
capacity is 800/ro00 tons daily, but as already 
said. the output at present is about 400 tons 
daify. The coal is at present marketed in 
three sizes. round, smalls and through coal, 
and a recent analysis made by Mr. Benedict 
Kitto. FLc.; F.c.s., gave :— 


Moisture... .. .. «» 14.00 per cent. 


ASH wes ace Sue tes tee 2070 3 
Fixed Carbon «. .. 43.00 ,, 
Volatile Matter ... .. 40.30 5 
100.00 
Contains Sulphur... 0.31 per cent. 


Caloriestas: ss as ne 6.160 
BP .. rece wee 
Evaporative value». 


Pakhoi Manganese Ore.—Of good augury 
at the present juncture are the shipments for 
the first time in any quantity of maganese ore, 
the deposits of which are worked by the Yu 
Ch‘in Mining Comnany. though as yet in a 
: primitive fashion, near Nata, in the Pakiaowan 
district, and thence shipped to Pakhoi, a 
distance of some 250 li. The two consign- 
ments in February and December, 1915, re- 
spectively were shipped to Wakamatsu in 
Japan and amounted to 3,902 tons in all. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


China’s Naval Improvements,—The Min- 
istry of Marine has submitted a scheme of 
naval improvement tothe Cabinet. It includes 
three measures :— 


(1) To clear away the silting near the Taku 
entrance for a distance of about six miles 
with a width of about 200 ft. Estimated cost 
about $600,000 to be met out of the salt 
revenue of the Changlu district. 

(2) To construct a naval station at 
Hulutao. Mercantile marine to be forbidden 
to frequent that island so as to facilitate the 
wor 
(3) To extend naval education by the estab- 
lishment of a Naval University at Tientsin, 
high naval colleges at Nanking and Foochow, 
and middle naval schools at Hsingshan and 
Yentai (near Ningpo and Chefoo respectively). 


Japanese Replace French Troops.— 
Japanese troops have taken charge of the 
sections of the Peking-Mukden railway line, 
formerly ‘guarded by the French troops. 
Forces of Japanese soldiers are now stationed 
at the new station at Tientsin and the station 
at Yangtsun, both of which were formerly 
guarded by the French, 


. Military Expense of Southern China.— 
The amount demanded of the Chinese Govern- 
ment as the Military expense of the Hukuo= 
chun since its first rising at Yunnan_ has 
reached about $20.000.000 as follows :—Yun- 
nan, $7.000.000; Chunwuyuan, 3.000,000; Tsai 
Ao.* 3.000.000; Li Lji-chun, 2,000,000; Liu 
Hsien-shi and others, 5,000,000. There is no 
bill sent from Kwangsi as yet and it is outside 
the above total. 


— 


China’s Military Expenditure—According 
to a report from authoritative quarters, the 
military expenditure for the present year is 
estimated at $136,715,786, exclusive of in- 
cidental expenses, The sum is distributed to 
ecg military organs and troops as fol- 
ow :— 

(1) $23,847,280 for the Ministry of War 
and other military organs under the direct 
control of the Ministry of War. (2) $1,621,- 
309 for the Board of General Staff and organs 
under its direct control. 3) $82,903,220 for 
upkeep of the troops in the provinces. (4) 
$13.747,277 for various military organs in the 
provinces. 


The above figures constitute almost one- 
third of the total expenditure in this year’s 
budget. It may be remarked that the naval 
expenditure is only one-twentieth of the 
military expenditure. 


China’s Troops Increased.—Now that dis- 
turbances in China are almost brought to an 
end. the authorities at Peking are contemplat- 
ing the readjustment of the whole army. But 
nearly 200.000 troops having been newly 
enlisted in consequerce of the Yunnan rising, 
the task proves to be no easy undertaking. For 
the sake of reference, savs the China Ad- 
vertiser, we here give the number of men in 
uniform whom China had prior to the late 
Revolution, by the side of the troops now in 
the service. 


Before Now 


In Chihli (including Jehol, 
Sekhar and Suiyuan) 82,000 152,500 


» Shantung «2 we ee 15.600 27.000 
» Shansi See") Sie: ace ge, FALEOO- *2R00 
» Honan cre wee ee es 34,600 40,500 


» Kiangsu ws se eee ee 43.500 110.600 
ge. IKSONQSE - ces see: we oes 


» Anhui ae, nes) nee 21,300 31,000 
» Hunan aes. fons “ses us. «10,500:  62'000 
» Hupeh eee nee nee eee 19,300 = 70,000 
sy Chekiang + i «+ » 14,700 47,800 
» Fukien ts" a8 “Yves aes: “BOD . ag\O00 
» Shensi eco eee wees §=—4,800 20,000 
» Kansu ere ee eee wee = 3,800 5,000 
»» Szechuan «. .. « «» 17.000 64,100 
» Kwangtung we se ae 38,800 150,900 
» Kwangsi «- .. « .. 8,200 55,700 
» Yunnan «oe 21,400 34,000 
» Kweichow ... . «+ «« I2,100 43,000 
» Fengtien «2 «. «+ «. 28,500 31,300 
» Kirin eco eee ees eee =. .000 =: 12,000 
.. Hailungkiang .. .. «. 16,000 18,000 
» Sinkiang «2 <. “o. «. 8,000 17,000 


Naval Replenishment Appropriation.— 
The Department of Finance has privately 
decided after an exhaustive consideration to 
approve of the total appropriation of Y254,- 
000,000 for the naval replenishment pro- 
gramme in consideration of its important 
bearings upon the national defences, 


An earlier report states that Japan will 
spend 47,000,000 yen for the construction of 
new warships alone in the next fiscal year, 
if the plans recently made public by Mr. 
Taketomi, Minister of Finance, go through. 
This amount represents an increase of 10,000,- 
ooo yen over last year’s appropriation, because 
a the new naval program which is to go into 

orce. 


September, 1916 


-broken in two and all hope that she will 


Mr. Taketomi says that the authorities hyp, 
decided to mention in the budget for the na 
fisca] year the whole program of warship ¢,. 
struction, a portion of which was approved 
the Imperial Diet in the last session. \} 
Taketemi does not give the total amount y 
expenditure called for in the new naval cq, 
struction program, nor does he tell from why 
sources the Government will get the money jy 
the new naval program. 


Referring to the sinking fund question, ty 
Minister of Finance says that the Gove. 
ment’s plan is to cut down its debt by 300 
ooo yen in the next fiscal year, but at the sane 
time the Government is ready to redeem, 
larger amount if the condition of the markg 
offers a favorable opportunity as in the cy. 
rent year. He says that in this case, th 
Government will raise a domestic loan for th 
redemption of foreign debt as this year. 
says that the total amount of new appropri: 
tions in the next fiscal year will be aboy 
60,000,000 yen. 


Japanese Cruiser Lost—The Japan| 
armored cruiser Kasagi, which ran agrouni 
in the Straits of Tsugaru late in July, hy 


saved is gone. Operations have been con. | 
menced to remove all her guns and othe 
equipment. After this is finished her hull wil 
probably he sold. The Kasagi was built i 
Philadelphia and was launched October a 
1898. Her displacement was 4,760 tons, and he 
speed 22.5 knots. She carried two 8 in. gum 
ten 4.7 inch guns and twelve 3-inch g 
She was dropped from the active service 
five years ago. 


To Free Grafting Admiral.—Mitsugor | 
Fuji, former Rear Admiral of the Navy, who 
was involved in the famous bribery cax 
known as the Seimens Schukert, will soon tk 
set free from the Tokyo jai], where he his 
served two-thirds of his sentence. His term 
was reduced on the occasisn of the Coronatin 
last November. Kazu Matsumoto, former 
Vice-Admiral, and Kwanmo Sawasaki, former 
captain of the service, who also were imprison 
ed in connection with the bribery case, wer 
freed last year. 


New Japan Dreadnought.—The. Eastem 
News Agency reports: It is decided that the 
battleship Ise. which is under construction # 
the Kawasaki Dockyard at Kobe, will t 
launched on November 12. Sheis a sistership 
of the battleship Fuso and is of 36,000 ton 
displacement, with a spend of 22 knots. Tht 
main armament consists of twelve 14-inch 
guns, while there are four machine-guns ani 
32 guns of various calibers, including six-int 
guns. 

The design is completely of Japanese origit, 
but improvements have heen effected to t 
armor and other details in accordance 
lessons obtained from the European war 
also the latest improvements have been mé 
as to the consumption of water in the boilers; 
the storing of drinking water and the loadmg 
of fuel from experience obtained by the In | 
perial Japanese navy while in the South S@ 
Both the Ise, 36,000 tons, and_her-_ siste 
Hyuga, now building at the Mitsubishi Dock 
yard, will be commissioned_to duty at lee 
Yokosuka and Sasebo Naval Stations resptt) 
tively. 


Japanese Squadrons Maneuver.—i" 
three squadrons of the Imperial navy finit) 
ed their year’s programs in the first half 0 
September, and then formed a combiitl 
fleet for maneuvers to be held in the watts 
from Kyushu up the Tokio Bay. : 
maneuvers will last till the early part ( 
October. Admiral Yoshimura, commander | 
the First Squadron, has been appointed com 
mander-in-chief of the combined fleet. | 

| 
| 
| 


